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^^ABSTBACt' . ■ 

Intendiad to assist in the developaent of hufanities 
pro9rais on the secondary level r this guide contains a rationale £<>r 
teaching huianities, instructional objectives frcR the O^S. of f ice of 
Educationr definitions of the concerns of the husanitieSf a ■essage 
to teachers of the huianities, and threo approaches to teaching the 
huaanities* The three approaches suggested ace the conceptual 
approach, which is divided into tvo units to discuss music, art, and 
literature under the headiings of "Ban seeks the Divine, ♦' and "Ban 
seeks social Order";, the eieaents approach, which is subject oriented 
lart. Music, and littetature) ; and the chronological approach, which 
deals vith the humanities individually by per iCkdSV Supplementary 
references are givem at the end of each section^ (It) 
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romCRV Thts publication, THE HUmntESt 

A m?Emm m teachers iw the 
mmoLiTM PUBLIC soioois, NmnuE, Tennessee," is 

Intended to ^incourage and offer direction in the develop- 
ment of humanities programs on the secondary level. 

Along with the consideration that 
has been given to the selection of materials, suggestions 
have been made as to methodology of approach; however, 
the challenge and the success of the programnlng will 
depend on the individual teacher or teaching team in- 
volved in evaluating the classroom situation and meeting 
the needs of the particular students. 



While teaching as a team is con- 
sidered best, It Is the hope of the committee that many 
teachers will feel the urge to participate In the de- 
velopment of a successful program. 
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mWNAU The lives of men reflect an 
Infinite pattern of change. 
Yet, within each pattern there are subtleties of 
thought and emotion which reflect a unify between 
the man of the past, the man of the present, and, 
Inevitably, the man of the future. 

Frequently educators expose 
their students to fragmentations of man's crea- 
tlveness and endeavors, never allowing their pu- 
pils the satisfaction of recognizing man as a 
totality. The humanities approach to learning 
reveals the beauty, vitality, and Ingenuity of 
the human life that has Intrigued the artist, the 
musician, the historian, and the poet for centur- 
ies. 

Such an approach can only be 
pursued by one who Is not only well-informed, out 
who savors the richness of sound teaching (ind ef- 
fective learning— both of which must resul*; In the 
fruition, the permanent betterment of the student. 

The humanities approach leads 
the student to consider values. It establishes an 
awareness of freedom and responsibility. The stu- 
dent learns that, within limits, men have choices 
among alternatives; that these choices should be 
made carefully and thoughtful lyi that making a 
choice Is an act; and that acts have consequences. 
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mmcnONAL to introduce students (in- 
OBJECTIVBS cludlna the vocationally minded 
who will not go beyond high 
school) to the study of roan— his nature* the full de- 
velopment of his faculties* the realization of his 
aspirations* and the securing of his well being. 

To help the student come to 
know hinself* to understand what has shaped his be- 
liefs* attitudes* and fortunes* and to develop a 
critical sense which will allow him as an Individual 
to select and preserve the best In human societies. 

To develop In the student an 
attitude toward life which centers on the Inherent 
dignity of each Individual human being. 

To help the student reconcile 
freedom with social control. 

To cultivate his understanding 
of the unresolved conflicts and struggles that have 
persisted throughout human his.tory. 

To develop his understanding 
of how social relations between different segments 
of society Influence the form and content of liter- 
ature and the arts. 

To develop In the student an 
understanding of how language shapes ideas within 
a culture and is at the same time an expression of 
that culture. 

To give the student the ex- 
perience of personal Involvement with ideas that 
have moved and shaped human societies. 
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miNinm The humanities deal with man's 
awareness and response to the 

human situation. 

The humanities are concerned 
with the responses of man expressed through many 
, different media. 

The humanities involve man's 
u1t1t.iate questions » his search for answers, and his 
formulation of values. 

The humanities explore and 
Illuminate that which Is human and humane. 

The humanities present man in 
his present, looking at the past and facing the future. 

The humanities deal with the 
behavior of the human mind and human emotions. 

The humanities show ways In 
which man has attempted to create form out of chaos. 

The humanities work toward "a 
solution to the problem of existence." 
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A MESSAGE This guide Is designed as a 

resource for suggested approa' 
ches and materials. The selection and use of approa- 
ches and of materials are entirely dependent upon 
the particular situation. It is the responsibility 
of the teacher to determine what he can expect to 
elicit from his students and to select the material 
and the approaches accordingly. 

The three approaches sugaested 
in this guide are the conceptual* the elemental* and 
the chronological. Lists of materials which might 
be appropriately used with each approach are given, 
but materials and Ideas for presentation can be drawn 
from any source. 

The lists and suggestions of- 
fered here are not exhaustive; the categories are 
not restrictive. The materials and suggestions can 
be used In numerous ways. There are as many differ- 
ent ways of approaching a humanities study as there 
are individuals to devise them. 

Additional approaches which 
have been utilized in othe*' humanities programs in- 
clude: Culture Epochs* Great Themes, Great Works, 
Allied Arts (consumer and performer). Cultural His- 
tory, Basic Concerns Shared by All Men, and Ameri- 
can Studies. 
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OVERALL OBJECTIVE To Increase awareness and un- 
derstanding of man^s basic 
searches by examining the values which have determined 
man's pursuits and by studying the medium through 
which man chooses to express his concerns. 



UNIT I: MAN SEEKS THE DIVINE 

OVEMLL OBJECTIVE To create an awareness of the 

timelessness and universality 
of man's basic searches. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES (1) To provide opportunity for 

developing an appreciation and 
knowledge of cultural traditions » and to discover a 
means of understanding other cultures and other ci- 
vilizations. 

(2) To engender a spirit of 
purposefulness in examining the personal relation- 
ship between man and his God, and the individual's 
concept of and response to this kind of relation- 
ship. 

CONCEPT Man's relation to the powers 

of the universe appears in 
three forms: as participation, as religion, and 
as world religion. 

For purposes of this concept, 
pa\tlcLp<Uion, AtZidion, and woftZd MtLgion assume 
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certain characteristics: 

PMUUpalion Is a purely phy- 
sical bond» Through his emotions » throuan his sen- 
sations > and through maglci man merges with his an- 
cestral and totemlstlc demons. 

KtUqion Is a personal, physical 
and mental relationship. In religion* man for the 
first time faces his life-giving principle In the 
deity per se> detached from Its human descendants. 
Man differentiates and disconnects himself from his 
life-giving principle, and at the same time, recon- 
nects himself with It mentally. It still contains 
the physical bond of participation, but goes beyond 
1 the physical, biological bond. 

f;}o\ld AtUdion. or profession 
of faith, Is a purely spiritual relationship. The 
concept of world religion Is the profession Of a 
universal god as creator, lord and savior, who Is 
no longer a biologically related ancestor. The 
Connection, sprung of faith and of confidence, 
v^constitutes the sole basis of man's allegiance to 
God, World religion- is not religion in Its original 
sense; It Is a creed, a spiritual profession of 
faith. 



MAW SEEKS Music, found In all civill- 
THE mvm zations, appeals to the mind 
THROUGH MUSIC Of man. Music 1s accepted as 

a vital means of self-expression 
and is a means of expressing ^motions. It can be a 
vital part of every man's worship and experience. 
Through music, man has been led to see his responsibi- 
lity to God and to his fellow man. In 300 B.C. Aris- 
totle said; "Since music has so much to do with mold- 
M<tit SeefeA iht Vlvinz ing character, it is necessary that we teach it to our 

children." 

Man's recognition of the bene- 
fits Of music has been evidenced through the ages: 
Pagan supplications included the "Kyrie Eleison," sa- 
cred ceremonial dances were used to praise a god or 
ruler, professional mourners walled a noisy farewell 
to t'le dead, Pharoah's courtiers awakened him by sing- 
ing a hymn to the sun, and stringed and wind Instru- 
ments were used In temple worship. 

, Compositions that have been in- 

i 

erIc ; 
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spired by the Greeks Include Qluck's "Orpheus and 
Eurydlce^' and Beethoven's "Pronetheus." 

Music played an Important role 
In the worship of God by the Hebrew people. The sto- 
ry of Oubal tells the origin of this music* Numerous 
references to music are found In the Old Testament: 
Genesis 4:20-22; 31:21i Exodus 16» 19« 28i Leviticus 23» 
26vNiinbers 10:1-10» 3U Joshua 6:4-5} Judges 5} I Sam- 
uel 10. 18i 19i I Chronicle 25} Psalms 150} and Song 
of Solomon. 

Music based on Old Testament 
themes Include "The Creation" by Haydn; " Exodus, "Goldj 
"Noyes Fludde," Britten; "Symphony of Psalms»" Stra- 
vinsky; "Belshazzar's Feast." Walton; "Ktna David »" 
Honnegeri "Psalms of David," Dello Jolo; "Sixty-Seventh 
Psalm," Charles Ives; "Elijah." Felix Mendelssohn; and 
"Samson and Delilah." Saint -Saens. 

Music historians trace the first 
Important perl od of Chrlsti an church musi c from the 
time of Constantino's recognition of Christianity In 
315 to Pope Gregory In 690. The Temple services were 
patterned after the services In David's time. The 
text of Psalms could well have been furnished for the 
Jewish liturgical chants. 

New Testament references to mu- 
sic also were made: I Corinthians 13 and 14; Matthew 
9 and 26; Revelation 15; John 4; Ephesians 5; Colos- 
si ans 3; Acts 4 and 16; I Timothy 3; and Luke 1. 

The Roman church brought forth 
a body of Latin hymns and organized the bealnning of 
music for Western civilization. Great contributors 
to this development were Ambrose of Milan and Gregoty 
of the Roman Scho la Cantorum. Pope Gregory I (590-604) 
was responsible for the organization of the church's 
music. He selected from the mass of traditional music 
a grand collection of melodies suitable for Christian 
worship. 

Earliest musical liturgy used by 
the Christian church came from the East. Noi untll 
the seventh century A. D., when the Roman Ctthol 1c 
ehurch adopted Latin as Its official language, did the 
Roman liturgy begin to deviate from the Grecian form 
and language. Finally there were three parts of the 
liturgy: the Kyrle Elelson. Gloria In Excelsis Deo, and 
Sanctus. All were .set to simple chants and sung by the 
congregation; The musical basis for this liturgy was 
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the plalnsong. 

^ . Composers in music for the 

church continued to create for man's pleasure. From 
the Greaorlans came "Concerto Gregorlano" by Respighij 
"Haes Dies," Easter chant; "Hymns of Jesus/' Oustav 
Holsti and Third Symphony, Paul Creston. "Kyrie 
Eleison" was a seventeenth century plainsong, 

„ , , ■ .. Other sonas from the Old and 
New Testaments were "Missa Brevis" and "Missa Papae 
Marcelli" by Palestrinai "0 Maonum HysterlMm" and 
"0 Quam Gloriosum," Victoria; ^Missa Brevis in Tempore 
Belli," Kodaly; St/wpfto^ae-Sac/ie, Gabrieli; Ti 1>m\ 
U CMajohi Britten; "Stabat Mater," Rossini; Choral 
Preludes, Reger; Cho^ n In A h{i}io\ caesar Franck; 
Thz ChuciUxiont Easter Cantata; "Seven Words from 
the Cross," Stainer. 

^ K . "Now T^^^^k We All Our God," 
arranged by Bach; "All Glory Laud and Honor," ar- 
^i^^^^^L^^^f^ ^^^^^ Mass," Johann S. Bach; "Mass 
#3 in F Minor," Bruckner; "The Messiah," George Fre- 
derick Handel; "Ave Verun Corpus," Mozart; "Christ on 
the Mount of Olives," Beethoven; "German Requiem." 
Brahms; "Gloria in Excelsis Deo" from "The Mass for 
Mixed Chorus ahd Double Wind Quintet," Stravinsky. 

^ ^ "A Mighty Fortress Is Our God" 
became a musical call to the Reformation. A man 
named Marti n Luther provi ded 1 eadershi p i n changes 
that had a great influence on life and music. 

Significant changes effected 
were (l)a German mass from the Latin, (2 )chanting 
of the mass, (3)polyphonic music to the tunes of 
Gregorian chants, {4)congregational singing. Many 
hymnals were published by Luther. 

The Anabaptists found the lead- 
ership in men as Conrad Grebel, Felix Manz, and Wie- 
helm Reublim. Their doctrines and martyrdoms were 
expressed in Anabaptist hymnody. The main sources of 
their tunes were liturgi cal , pre- Reformat i on German 
sacred songs , and fol k songs . 

, ^. , Music held an important place 

in the life of colonial America. Their books of Psalms 
included Tkt ?UQHm PicilWn The, Bay Sona HaltM* 
Wew England Pidgin S^jjgw and T/te WiW-te^U 
MiUtant by Billings; and Tkt SUiUid HoAmny by 
Andrew Law. Lowell Mason became known as the Father 
of American Church Music. The singing school served 
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as « musical training agency and as a community social 
center. 

Music of the gospel song f>imU 
stem from a vital Christian experience In order to In- 
duce such experience In the hearts and lives of wor* 
shlper^t A gospel song must stand the test of time. 
Isaac Watts, a prolific hymn writer, wrote 750 or more 
hymns. Hill 1am Cowper and John Newton revived many 
hymns, but wrote mahy on their own. Dr. George Pull en 
Jackson collected and arranged 550 folk hymns. 

The American Baptist hymnal had 
two principal sources: the English hymn writers and 
American folk writers. The two sources of tunes were 
the standard psalms Americanized and English folk 
tunes. Early Baptist hymnody incUded The piOJbnUt 
by Lowell Mason and Or. Samuel Smith, and Tht ?6aJtM 
and Hynm by Isaac Watts. 

Examples of hymnody of the South 
were A Selection oi HymA ^hom VmIoua Aatfw/w by John 
Courtney; Mmttjf'i 8<ijata< P4(i6no<ii/ by Basil Manley, Jr. j 
P^aJl/M and SpiUtual SonQi) m6 BHoadfi/m Hyimtl* 

The Methodist church had Its be- 
ginning with John and Charles Wesley. They were sent 
by the Ano'i leans to help stabilize the Georgia Colony. 
A collection of Psalms and hymns was printed in Char- 
lestown, South Carolina,. in 1737; 

Other Methodist musical litera- 
ture flourished through the years: Tfie Pocket Hym 
Book, CoUection HymnA ^ok U6t in tkt UtthodJUt 
Chu/LCh, Turn Book o^ tht \\eJthodJUU, BpUtopat CkuJidi 
South, and Tht UtthodUt Hynml, 
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Presbyterians received the spir- 
itual heritage of John Calvin and the musical heritage 
of the psalter (Puritan psalter and piaJtmi oi Vavid 
in English Meter by Francis Rous). The Scottish psal- 
ter was also based on Rous's psalter. 

Their hymnals included Th^ Ply- 
mouth CotUcUon by Henry Ward Beecher, T#ie CfeuAc/i 
PiaJtmUt, Tht PAtibyte/um Hymatf and Thz Hymal, 

The development of the Christian 
churches and the churches of Christ brought about new 
recommendations for music in their worship experience. 
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MAW $€BK$ THE "Thou Shalt not make unto thee 
WWNE WIIOUGH any graven Image, or any llke- 
ART ness of anything that Is in 

heaven above, or that is In the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth" Exodus 20:4. 

The reputation of the old He- 
brew musicians was considerable and the evidence of 
their skill as lyric poets is manifest in the 
and elsewhere, but their legacy of artistic achieve- . 
ment is so small it is almost nil. 

Aside from the engraving of gems 
for seals and signets, and the carving of ivory, there 
is no decorative work Of distinction. There is a no- 
ticeable absence of representational art* either pal nt- 
ing or sculpture. 

The Hebrews were basically 
nomadic people; hence, any architecture was fairly 
primitive. During one brief period of affluence, 
through King Solomon's development of the copper in- 
dustry and his cultivation of foreign trade, they 
were in a position to enrich and beautify their 
capital city of Jerusalem with a temple. For this 
they had to import Phoenician craftsmen to carrv out 
the work. All of this was destroyed in the sack of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon in 587 B. C. 

Paintings reflecting this period 
are Michelangelo's Thz CKzation (on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel), Bacicdo's Tht SacAA,iict oi 
UoojC., Durer* % Lot and Hl6 Vcuighttu, Veronese's Re- 
becca at thz Wete, Bacchiacca's Tht GatheAing oi 
tkma, and Brueghel's Thz ToweA Babtt. 

Sculpture inspired by the Old 
Testament includes Verrocchi's Vavid, Michelangelo's 
VcLvid, and Flannaaan's Jonah and thtOlhatz. The 
SiuUm oj^ thz 8oofe, designed to house the Dead Sea 
Scrolls , and Tfi/iee Men In thd Vl<tMj Fu/utace, a fresco 
in the catacomb of Priscilla, are other works of art 
drawn from the Biblical period. 

The Rc6£e has inspired more art 
than any other source of inspiration. Many artists, 
particularly ones from the early Christian times to 
the Renaissance, have created works depicting scenes 
from the life of Christ. Frequently portrayed are 
the annunciation, the visitation, the nativity, the 
Madonna and Child, the holy family, the flight into 
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Egypt* the presentation in the Temple, the calling 
of the apostles » Christ at the Sea of Galilee* the 
raising of Lazarus* the transfiguration* the last 
supper, the betrayal * the crucifixion* ancl the 
descent front the cross. 

The more famous of the paint- 
ings done of saints include Caravagcio's St* Mottft^ 
Mtd tht AngU, £1 Greco's St. John tht €\m$UUt, 
St, And/im, St. PkUip, St. Pet€/i tht, PtnUtnt, St. 
Luke, and St. M<vdi, Giotto's $t* fnancU. Foppo's 
St. Pcuut, and Giovanni's St. Jtfvom Jbi m (tfia^e/mm* 

Other Biblical subjects have 
been used i n works of art : MMac^e oi tht Loaves mi 
TUh (a mosaic at St Apollinare, Ravenna) * Tfte Convex- 
^ion oi St..Paat (a paintina by Michelangelo)* CMi^t 
In. Otohy -in Te,t>iamo Ap/t (a tapestry on the east 
wall Of Coventry)* Tifie Fou^ tfo^etticrt (an engraving 
by Ourer)* and a work in stained glass in the baptis«* 
try of Coventry. 

Hytholooy also reveals man's 
search for the di vi ne . Pai ntings based on the 
legends and myths are represented by 8acc/iu4 <md AU- 
odHe by TUi an, Ryder's Pe^oAiiA, Goya's K>w>iu4 VtitHjoy- 
Ing One 04 Hii SoM, Hoffmn*s BacchamU mi^t, Bot- 
ticelli's Tht ZOvth 0^ Uewas, and Caravaggio's Tfte 
Vouth^ut BacchuA. 

Other mythological characters 
are portrayed in Greek sculpture* such as Attfee Loosen- 
ing HtA Smdat, and in Kellinistic sculpture UtduAa 
tAJutovlil. Michelangelo created the frescos on the 
ceiling of the Sis tine Chapel* The SibyU, and Phidias 
contributed sculptures for the Parthenon. 

Eastern neliglons also served 
as a source of inspiration for artists. Buddha's in- 
fluence is evidenced In the statue The KecZinlng 
Butfdha, carved from rock in the famous Ajanta caves 
in Central India (483 B. C). Other works Include 
Chinthe (a statue of a mythicall Ion-like animal)* 
The StupM at Pagan (houses for Buddha relics)* and 
Kium /^n (statue of Chinese Goddess of Mercy). 

Much of the simple eloquence 
of Japanese art and much of the forma r frugality 
characteristic of Japanese life are directly inspired 
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by Zen. Recently Zen has attracted a great deal of 
attention from Western intellectuals and artists who 
have been drawn to and stimulated by its ideas of 
simplicity and Intuitive inspiration. The Zen in- 
fluence can be evidenced in Graves's painting P/teen* 
ing SpoMow. 

The TinpU OjJ Con^uUob in 5. 
Peking is reflective of Confucianism, in accordance 
with tradition, there are no Images or statues of 
the sage in Confucian temples, only tablets with his 
name. Tftc PkUc^ophiA Leo Tzu, done by an artist of v 
the Sung Dynasty, is a product of Taoism. • 

Artistry from the Islamic re- 
ligion Includes the Uoioui. oi Ibn Toeoon (Cairo); 
the Maque. Ahntd J , the 8^e Mo^^ae (Istanbul h 
Persi an carpets i pottery 4 metal work; and an i 1 1 us- 
tration of a poem by Nizanni entitled laita atid 
Ma/nim. 
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Additional references for the 
teacher's assistance are listed 
here; however, vast resources 
available for further study. 



Sign and Syni)oti in Ch^UtiM 
by Fergusonj hvt ThKoagh tkt kgtk , Gardner; T^e 
mftldU Oucut Retig-toni, editors of U^tr 2C00 Vtm 
oi ChAl6tian k^t, Newton and He^^i t<VtJuf ChiliUan 
A/LchlttctuAe., McDonald; Mi Mtdltval A^chUtctuAt, 
Saalman. 

Among helpful readings are 
Godi, G\avti andScholoAi, Cernan; Gio^, Battisti ; 
Tht Agony and tht EcA-taq/, Stone; and Ed G'leco, 
Bronstein. 

Recommended are the sound film- 
strips from the Lives of Old Masters Series (Michel- 
angelo, £1 Greco, Francisco Goya), along with "Four 
Great Churches," "The Gates of Paradise," and the 
Uie. filmstrips, all of which have accompanying texts . 

Films available from the Mater- 
ial Center of Metro Schools are "Michelangelo" and 
"Chartres Cathedral." From the Nashville Public Li- 
brary "The Titian" and "Leonardo da Vinci" may be 
obtained. "Seven Hundred Years of Art," a slide^lecture 
presentation Is available from the National Gallery. 
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m SEBKS we An infinite number of literary 
mmE mom selections are available to 
LITBWURB serve as a basis for explore^ 
tlon In man's search for the 
divine. The following suggested topics and literacy 
works are intended to serve as a catalyst for deeper 
study. 

Compare myths and their use 
in literary works. (1) Eteetta, Sophocles j A$<mmon, 
eumeni<teA, Aeschylus i tttUha. JpkLQtiUtL hi Tau^a, 
0^;teA> Euripides; BUctU, Giraudoux; The PUiA, 
Sartre; The Houie 0^ At/ieui, Lewin; Morning Secome* 
aettA/i, O'Neill. (2) The Holy Grail legend; PoAU- 
/ot, Wolfram von Ecchenbach; The Ww^e Landt T. S. 
Eliot. 

Investigate the different ways 
material from the Bible is put to use. Tht MaAAiage. 
oiHtcLvtn and HtU, Blake; PoAodUe, loi-t, Milton; 
Tki PVutbohn, ftyi BxaduA, \iri$i Uoyt^i Pluddtt So- 
Imt^ Wilde. 

Note references to Christ in 
literature. "On the Morning of Christ's Nativity," 
Mil ton; "A BMlad of Trees and the Master," Lanier; 
iiuem Quae't^, Trope; l<ii<mi Laughs, O'Neill; A 
Fobte, Faulkner; "Journey of the Magi," T. S. Eliot; 
"Dear Judas," Jeff ers. 

Compare religious texts. Tht 
Hoty BibU and Thz KoMtnj the Oo^ptt oi John and 
Sahgavad-Olta} Caedmon's Hmi and "Creation Hymn" from 

Consider the religious influ- 
ences (especially Christian Influences) in writings 
that are not specifically cr primarily related to 
religion. The CanteAhuAy Talut Thttvt oiSt. AgnUt 
Keitii The, Sound md the, FuAi/, Faulkner; "The Cotter's 
Saturday Night," Bums; Arthurian literature. 

Compare translations. King 
James Version with other versions of The Holy Bihlt) 
King James translation of the Hatmi and tht Bay 
PiaJtm Book, 

Compare the sermons of Jc^n Donne 
with sermons of Jonathen Edwards. 

Endeavor to draw a relatiortship 
between drama and church ritual: historical, origins, 
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fltUQion and 



ChAiUUn 



Lutkt/L (xnd Booth 



St. Joan and BtcktZ 



VtvU, nut, 
tJianU VaJU 



Joufinejyi 



ccnrnon eleinents. 



tn the Greek dramas. 



Determine the role of religion 



Investigate the relationships 
between drama and the Christian church. 

Point out the pagan and Chris- 
tian elements in Beowot^. 



love tradition. 



Study religion in the courtly 



Compare Anouilh's BzckU and 
Eliot's UuKdiK in tht CathzdMl, 

Find evidences of Christian 
elements or observances in literature. Mont^Saint- 
VichU ChoAtKti (symbolisms the cathedral) i 
"Our Lady's Juggler" (reverence for Mary); Tht Cm" 
tiJblt (Puritan doctrine); lltqUm ^oA a Wun, (re- 
ligious orders; requiem); "Ash. Wednesday" (Holy dj^y 
in the liturgical year); "The Habit of Perfection" 
.(religious orders). 

Trace "the Savior" pattern in 
literature . Tne CocktcUZPahty, The. Oiacihtz, Requiem 
iox a Hun, A Fahtt. 

■ Compare Martin Luther (Osborne's 

Lot/teA) with General William Booth (Lindsay's "Gen- 
eral William Booth Enters into Heaven"). 

Consider St. Joan and Becket as 
martyrs. Shaw's St. Joan and Eliot's UuAdeA in tht 
CathixkaL 

Investigate thsmes of the devil, 
hell, and man's fall. VoMdi^t lo6ti tht Tfiagicat 
Hi4to^ of Pa. FauAiui/ Marlowe; Fou^t, Goethe; Tht 
UoMlagt oi H^avm and Het^; ''The Day Of Doom," Wiggles- 
worth; "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God," Edwards; 
Ho Exit, Sartre. 

Trace Journeys in Tht Vivint 
Comdy, ¥mt, Tht PitgMi PhoaKe^i, 

Note the treatment of death: in 
UuAdcA in tkt CathtdJvali S<t. Joan; Foui-ij "Death Be 
Not Proud," Oonne; "Thanatopsis," Bryant; "Crossing 
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the Bar," Tennysoni UdeM to stht SeA, Synge. 

' , . . Analy?.e women a$ pHiMiry 
characteirs, 7kt CocktaU PoMy, ReoiUew M a 
Wurt. EJectra, Iph1gen1a» Salome, St. Joan, Antlaont 
6y Sophocles. 

^ . Note Faulkneir's use of "Ode 

on a Grecfan Urn'iV In Tfie 8ea/i. 

u J Compare the Ru6d^<tc with 

Wordsworth *s "Tintern Abbey" or "Intimations of 
Immortality" or with Bryant's "Thanatopils." 



SupUemntMjf Supplementary references 
Re^eAwceA that might assist the teacher 
^ . , ^. , are listed here only as a 

token of the larger selections available. 

ettce, Jowra ; m Un ol Onttk fiU(&lon, Mur- 
ray i The. Hidden God » StuxUu in HminQiMy, PeuUkntA, 
Veat^, tUot, V<wm, Brooks; Faom ROooe Jto Romance, 
Meston} T/ie S<Mt>ttjm oi Uankind, Bradenj Man Seefc* 
t/ie P^y^fne, Burtt; T/te SeAic/t ^o/i Uming in UU 
(Readings In philosophy), Davidson. 

RtU^ioui TextA and {itfUXlnsi^ 
Tht tmMngi oi the, Coi^Mn^oi/uv^^ 
oi ConiuciM , UahabhoAata., Ramyem, UpanUkadi, 

UythoioQy, Hamilton; T^%ldeJr^oiSj/Frazer^^ 
Mofifikoie^, Ovidi The Ung oi the moungt Wagner. 

^ ^ ' O^eek VJum . Oedipui ltex, Oedi- 

m <^ CoUnui , SophoclesTTPA^iSSGfieiu Bound, The Seven 
Ag(Unit Thebe,i, Eumnide4, Aeschylus; JpUgenia at 
AutU. Omtfi, The Baeckae, The PhoenicianMlomn, 
Euripides; T/ie attdA, Aristophanes. 

gteefe Thmu, The Uble, MM: 

Job, 

^eligioiu Bme^UoM in Voetfat, 
Olney hymns: "Oh For aTToseTValV with Sod?^ %e# 
Is a Fountain Filled with Blood," and "God Moves in a 
Mysterious Way," ^ 

^ , . . ' . Bmland though the UedtevaZ 

PeAtod , A Viiion oi Piefvi the W5Kwan;"^bate of the 
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?kUo6ophical 
Man 



Body and the Soul"; "The Pardoner's Tale" from 
The. CmteAbuLfiy TatU} BveAjflnan) Abnahm and Uoac; 
T/ie Play St. GzoAgz, 

The. TiOzntLzth CentuAy . EimeA. 
GantJiy, Lewis; Th& HoUoia Men, Eilot; "6od's Grandeur," 
Hopkins; "The Second Coming," Yeats. 

?hAJtjoi,ophl(MJi Man . Thz Teaching 
0(J Reverence ^ofi LLit, Schweitzer; Man and SwpeJvmn, 
Shaw; "The Road Not Taken," Frost; "Do Not Go Gentle 
into That Good Night," Thomas; "When I Have Fears," 
Keats; "The Chambered Nautilus," Holmes. 



UNIT II 



MAN SEEKS SOCIAL ORDER 



iinlt 2 



OVEULL OBJECTIVE To extend the individual's 

awareness of the forces of 
culture which insure his freedom, his individuality, 
and his creativity. 

SPECIFIC ORJECTIl/ES (1) To illustrate ways in 

which man has attempted to 
create form out of chaos. 

(2) To engender a climate of 
open-mi ndedness, an attitude of inquiry, and a know- 
ledgeable basis for personal choices. 

CONCEFT It is only Wirough active 

involvement with the human 
endeavor that man achieves a synthesis of the frag- 
mentary and conflicting forces which determine his 
response to his environment. 



Literary selections presented 
LiXeAoAti here are related to five segments of the overall 

SeJ£zcUon& theme, "Man Seeks Social Order." 

Wofik . "Two Tramps in Mud Time" 
and "The Death of the HTrecf Man," Frost; "A Cotter's 
Saturd^^y Night," Burns; "The Diver," Hayden; "I Hear 
UoJik America Singing," Whitman; "Neighbor Rosicky," Cather; 

"Under the Lion's Paw," Garland; "When I Consider How 
My Li fa Is Spent," Mi Hon; "The Chimney Sweeper" from 
Songs 0(J Innocence., biake; "The Solitary Reaper," 12 
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IJordsworth; "Ulysses," Tennyson; Thz Adding Uachim, 
Rice; Tkz Gia&4> WewageAie, Williams; Li^z on thz 
HU^ls^ippi, Twain; Up ^KcmSZavoAy, Washington; 
M{/ LoA.d, What a MoHyUng, Anderson; Out My lilz and 
Tkought, Schweitzer. 

Ve^lan^ £oJi VlgMiViz . "L 'Alleg- 
ro" and "II Penseroso," MiltonT^Composed upon West- 
minister Bridge, September 3, 1802" and "To the Cuckoo," 
Wordsworth; "Pied Beauty," "Hurrahing in Harvest," 
Hopkins; "To Helen," Roe; "The Deacon's Masterpiece," 
Holmes; "The Celebrated Juirping Frog of Calaveras 
County," Twain: "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening," 
Frost; "Kubla Khan," Coleridge; "Loveliest of Trees," 
Housman. 

T/ie TambiQ oi thz Sk/iow, Shakes- 
peare; ThxwqZs^ mtk CkoAZzy, Steinbeck; 'RubcU.yat, 
Khayyam ;Tfie Cla^^lc^ R^cZa&^i^Zzd, Armour; Bza^tly 
Pooxky, Nash; "Ode on a Grecian Urn," Keats; "How 
Do I Love Thee?", Browning. 

VoWUwJi Mw.. "The Man He Killed, 
Harcty; "Not to Keep," Frost; "waFTs Kind," Crane; 
"Old Ironsides," Holmes; "Ichabod," Whittier; "Concord 
Hymn," Emerson; "On Civil Disobedience," Thoreau; "Home 
Thoughts from Abroad," Browning; "The Prisoner of 
Chi lion," Byron; "London, 1802," Wordsworth; "Shine, 
Perishing Republic," Jeffers. 

Thz Iliad, Homer; Tltz ^Vuts, 
Aristophanes; The. Seven AgaiMt T/iefae6, Aeschylus; 
Ayitigom, Sophocles; The. T^jan Women, Euripides; 
TJvial o{ SocAOJte^, Plato; 8eotoa£<{; Song oi Roland; 
T/ie VaeJiit Qazem, Spenser; Hamtet, Macbeth, JulLat 
CoiUOJi, Shakespeare; GtxllbjeJi^ 6 TkosjoJU, Swift; 
Tfie TaJtz o^ Tm Cities, Dickens. 

Cn^£M>je^l^. Pa^tonjoJU, Theo- 
critus; "The Banjo Player," Johnson; "Jazzonia," Hughes; 
"Ulysses," Tennyson; "Ozymandias," "Ode to the West 
Wind," Shelley; "The Hollow Men," Eliot; "The Keyboard," 
Verlaine; "Musee des Beaux Arts," Auden; "Sailing to 
Byzantium," Yeats; Look Homoj^ia/id, Anae£^Wolfe; My 
HzoAt^l In tkd Highland!^, Saroyan; Tne iaM Soprano i, 
lonesco; "The Plan of a Salt-Cellar," Cellini; "Ars 
Poetica," MacLeish; "Fiddler Jones," Masters; "Goya," 
Voznesensky; E66ay on C^Utial6m, Pope. 



SoctologZcxit Maji 4 Tfee Tejaching6 
OjJ thz Compassionate. Buddha, BuddKia; T/ie Anale.ct6, 
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Confucius; Agamcimon, Aeschylus; Otdipas Rex, Sopho- 
cles; Elzctna, Euripides; Thz Cload&, Aristophanes; 
Thz Mi oi Cou/Uty Lovz, Capallanus; OtheJUo, Thz 
HoAchant Venice, Shakespeare; Tkt MUqa, Moliere; 
"The Deserted Village," Goldsmith; Lu HUdAoblu, 
Hugo; Thz Lady the C<mJUUju, Dumas. 

Budd, Melville; Thz ScjoAt 
tzt Lettzn,, Hawthorne; W^jiubuAg, Ohxj>, Anderson; 
SiMtVL ComJLz, Dreiser; ShcMboat, Ferber; Playboy 
thz \az6tznn Wonld, Synge; Thz Ouicibte, Miller; "For 
the Time Being; Chorus," Auden; Old Po.um^6 Book 
oi PhjolcXIcjoI Cat6, Eliot; "Chicago," Sandburg; "Mend- 
ing Wall," Frost; "Richard Cory," "Miniver Cheevy," 
Robinson; Spoon Rivz^ Anthotogy, Masters. 

"Song to the Men of England," 
Shelley; "To a Young Girl Leaving the Hill Country," 
"A Black Man Talks of Reaping," Bontemps; "Penn Sta- 
tion," "Late Corner,^* Hughes; "Wisdom Cometh with 
the Years," "Saturd^'s Child," Cull en; "Full Moon," 
Haiyden; "The World I See," Evans; "Christmas 1959 et 
cetera," Barrar; 1)u4az Undzn, thz Eim, Dickens; 
Thz Octopu/i, Norris; Animal ¥am, Orwell; "There 
Was a Child Went Forth," Whitman; A VoW6 Hoase, 
Ibsen . 

"The Outcasts of Poker Flat," 
Harte; "The Cloak," Thz Ovvicoat, Gogol; Ovy, thz 
Bztovzd CouyvUiy, Paton; "The Bet," Chekov; USA, 
Dos Passos. 



ART 



?ainting6 



SailptuJtz 
AMhitzctvJiz 



As with literature, art also 
reveals man's search for order. WoAfe. Art works 
honoring man's work include paintings such as Cottjon 
Pickzu, Gzo/igla by Benton, Dove's ¥JtouJL Hill Ab^tmcr 
tion, Moses's SugoAing Up, Corbet's Thz Stonz Bn^zakzu, 
Picasso's Woman lining, Van Gogh's RetuAn oi thz Uinzu, 
Millet's Thz HoAvzi^t and Thz Gl2MizA6, Chardin's Kit- 
chzn Macd, Vermeer's Thz Lacz Uakz^, and Degas 's RzhzcVL- 
^al oi thz BalldJt on Stagz. 

Sculptures dealing with mn and 
work are represented by Villon's Thz Ho^e. and Boudin's 
Wa6hznu)oman on thz ShoAZ6 oi La Touquzi^. Notable ar- 
chitectural structures are the Styling Building, General 
Motors Research Center (Detroit) and the Johnson Wax 
Company, Research Center (Racine). 

Vuign6 jon, Plza6uA.z. Paintings 
reflective of man's designs forpleasure are Bosch's 
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ScutptixAjt 



A/tdUtzctuAt 



OiejvUvz Han: 



Paintings 



Sculptu/iz, 
WoodcwU, 



SotUo&oglcat 
Man: 

Paintcngi 



The GoAdzn VeJUght6, Dufy's Hacotnadz at Vzau- 
vUtz, Monet's WateA UJUz6, Renoir's Le MoaJUn 
dt la GaZzttz, Matisse's Tht Vanaz, BrugheTs 
CkildAm at Vlay, Fragonard's T/ie Suoing^ and Le- 
brun's Me^xican StAtut tn thz Rain. 

Representative sculptures 
for a design for pleasure include Apple's Tanpin 6/3/6 
(neon sculpture), Giacometti's PaZacz at 4 A. M. , Ro- 
dia's Watt6 ToweA, and Picasso's Baboon and Voung. 

The Sports Palace at Rome is 
an example of rnan's design as seen in architecture* 
Other works are the State Fair Arena in Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Kalita Humphrey Theater and the Theater of 
Epidaurus, both in Dallas. 

Cteotcue Man. Man's creativity 
mc^y be evidenced in paintings, such as Mount's Tkz 
Banjo PloLfVi, Seurat's Tkz PoAodz, Raphael's Plato 
and A^totte., Delacroix's Vantt and V^Agil Jbi Hadu, 
Dufy's MozaAt ConcoAto, Picasso's PonXAoit oi AmbAo^z 
VoUoAd, Caravaggio's Tkz Ma6-ccc<m6, Shahn's Sc^ejtt 
Mu&lc, and ChagalVs Thz GAzm VloUyvUt. 

Other representative works in- 
clude Lipton's sculpture AAchangzl and Lipschitz'^s 
Mow. mjtk Mandolin; a woodcut by Frasconi entitled 
AlbeAt EinstoAn; and Frank Lloyd Wright's archi- 
tectural design in the Guggenheim Museum. 

Soctologlcal Man . Art work 
denoting social comment is revealed in Trumbull's 
VzcZoAotlon 0^ JndzpmdzncKL, Delacroix's liboAty Laad- 
Ing thz Pzoplz, Shahn's Tku l4 Hazl BmtojUty, Pip- 
pin's Ma. Pnzjvudldz^ Munch 's f^xizty, Evergood's Thz 
Nm LazaAua, Picasso's Blend Uan^6 HqjoJI, Lewis's Foa- 
ZV2A PAtLiL. and Pippin's John Bnom^^ Going to HjU 
Hanging. 



mmci 
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Wo^. Man has revealed his at- 
titude toward work in numerous musical selections. 
Operas representative of the selections are Massalov's 
StteZd PoivndAy, Wagner's Slzglnitd, Bizet's CaAmm, 
and Rossini's Tfee BoAbnA oi SzvilZz. Other works in- 
clude McDonald's "Dance of the Workers"; folk songs 
such as "The Erie Canal," "Shenandoah," "Sacramento," 
and "Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill"; musicals: Wilson's 
The. Music Man, Rodgers's Pal Jozy, and Adler and Ross's 
Thz Pajama Game;and work songs; "I Been Workin' on 
the Levee," "Casey Jones, "'and "Down in a Coal Mine." 
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cat! on has no rnore seHous responsibility than waking 
adequate provision for enjoyment of recreative leisure. 
— iJohn Dewey. 

. . , ^ >. Music reflectlng^man's recre- 
ative art Includes Foss's folk opera "the Junoing Frog 
of Calaveras County"! Weill's "Down in the Valley" i 
and Bryan's ''Singin* Billy." Blondel's "Richard the 
Lionhearted" is an exaniple of the music of tho early 
troubadours. Folk hiusic has evolved from various 
countriesi "All Through the Night" (Welch) j "Auld 
Lang Syne" (Scottish) i "Alouette" (French Canadian) i 
Oer Tannenbaum" (German)*, "Barbara Allen" (English)j 
"Deep River," "The Erie Canal," and "Turkey in the 
Straw" (American). 

.. . . . Other musical compositions con- 
tributing toman's pleasure are Tschaikovsky's "The 
Nutcracker's Sulte,^' Schumann's "Carnival," Handy's 
"St. Louis Blues," Benjamin's "I Don't Want to Set 
the World on Fire," along with music of the Fisk Ju- 
bilee Singers, songs from Shakespeare's plays, and 
madrigals. 

Humorous characters and charac- 
teristics in music may be noted in Debussy's "Galli- 
wog's Cake Walk," Mozart's Th& magic Ftute, Newman's 
"Green-Eyed Oraaon," Rimsky-Korsakov's "Dance of the 
Tumblers," and Gounod's "Funeral March of a Marionette. 

. , Music from Broadway, the hub 

of popular music, is , represented by Let-ner and Lowe's 
"Came lot," Berlin's "Easter Parade," Porter's "Kiss 
Me, Kate," Gershwin's "Porgy and Bess," Arlen's "Wi- 
zard of Oz," and Styne's "Funny Girl." 

• , PotUicAt Han, Man's Dolitical 

involvements are reflected in the~campaign songs used 
by American political parties, the national songs of 
all countries, and war songs. "The Marseillaise," 
"The Star-Spangled Banner," and"Oohn Brown's Body" 
are representative of nationalism. From World War I 
came "Pack Up Your Troubles," "Over There," "Keep the 
Home Fires Burning," and "How You Gonna Keep 'Em Down 
on the Farm." "The Last Time I Saw Paris," "Remember 
Pearl Harbor," and "From the Halls of Montezuma" emer- 
ged during World War II. 

OLta^vt Man. Real performance 
is as creative an act as composTTTon. Performance 
is the completion of a musical work. Artists who have 
achieved greatness include Louis Armstrong, Richard 
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Burton, Cab.Calloway, Xavler Cugat, Ouke Ellington. 
Andre Kos to lanez, Henry Mancini , Elvis Presley, Billy 
Rose, the Stonemans, Minnie Pearl, Floyd Cramer, 
Al Ools on, Steve Lawrence, Mary Martin, Oavid Rose, 
Dimetrl Tlomki, Van Cllbum, Chet Atkins, Boots Ran- 
dolph » and Anton Rubensteln. 

SoUotosical Man . Scores of 
musical compositions have revealed man's sociological 
selfj Kern's "Showboat," Gershwin's "An American In 
Paris," Stcauss's "Don Quixote," Bloch's "From Jewish 
Life," Debussy's "The Engulfed Cathedral," Dvorak's 
"Sonas My Mother Taught Me," Schuman's "American 
Festival Overture," and Rodgers's "The King and I." 

Folk dance and folk songs stem 
from the people and are natural outgrowths of social 
situations! "Scarborough Fair," "John Peel," "Lord 
Randall," Copland's "El Salon Mexico," Loeffler's 
"Memories of My Childhood" (life In a Russian village). 
Skllton's "Two Indian Dances." Gil lis 's "The Alamo" 
(tone poem for orchestra) , Siegmelster's "Ozark Set," 
and Gilbert and Sullivan's "H. M. S. Pinafore."* 

Other works Include Gounod's 
"Romeo and Juliette," Bernstein's "West Side Story," 
Loewe's "Camelot," Stravinskl's "Pirandello's Dream," 
Alelchem's "Fiddler on the Roof," Berlioz's "Krelsler- 
lona," Kern's "Mark Twain," Grenados's "Two Books of 
Goyescas" (Inspired by Goya), Barber's "Knoxville, 
Summer 1915, and songs of Stephen Foster "Jeannle 
with the Light Brown Hair," "Beautiful Dreamer," 
and "My Old Kentucky Home." 



MAW SEEKS For the development Of one 

SOCIAL ORDER* Of the ideas, ^Work," sugges- 
"WOR^C" tions for the Implementation 

of activities and materials 
1 n deve I opi ng worthwh i 1 e mul t1 di s c1 pi 1 nary 1 eaml ng 
experiences dealing with a specific theme are pre- 
sented here. 



Tkme "Man's Response to Work" is 

an Illustrative theme that 
might be utilized in a unit entitled Westward Expan- 
sion. 
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OBJBCTIVB The objective Is to show how 
man has fulfilled and perpetu- 
ated himself through various Interpretations of work. 



mem 



One's work Is his blessing* 
not his doom. 



AcrmTiEs 

and Annie Oakley. 



Report on the lives of James 
J. HflU Cornelius Vanderbllt* 



Represent authentic early 
dress» for example, the cowboy (Spanish Influence) 
or the Mormons. 

Research and reconstruct model 
of an early mining camp, for example. Silver City. 

Discuss native materials avail- 
able. to pioneering Anerlca. How did these materials 
determine the desian of their architecture? the 
folklore? the music? their family life? 

Research the native backgrounds 
for Influences on art, architecture, literature, govern- 
ment, and iiusici for example, Georgian Influence on 
public buildings, first homes similar to thatch-roofed 
dwellings in England, Swedish log cabins. 

Report on lives of pioneer 
painters: Audubon, Federick Remington, George Caleb 
Bingham, George Catlin, Alfred Miller, Charles Russell. 

Write and produce an original 
historical pageant using folk themes, incorporating 
art, literature, music, dance. 

Prepare radio or TV scripts in- 
volving the historical background and folk ideas re- 
flected in the Westward movement. 

Research examples of early Jour- 
nalism (for example, William Allen White in the GazUte) 
and construct a newspaper that would deal with the 
progress and the problems of the early western settlers. 

Investigate wAys in which work 
becomes fun through group participation; such as the 
quilting bees, house raisings, harvesting, com shuck- 
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Ing. 

Relate different kinds of work 
mentioned In Whitman's "I Hear America Singing" to 
kinds of work found In folksongs. Construct a col- 
lage or assemblage using the themes suggested by 
the poem. ; , 

Collect and compile a glossary 
of words including their origins which have come 
through various kinds of work, for example, Ux- 
ikootzn. (American); orfobe and (Vtoyai (Spanish); 
gunho (African). 

Pr-/i*Mce a map showing origins 
of folklore and folksongs. 

Write a folksong or folktale 
relating to a kind of work with which you are fami- 
liar. 

The Western environment pro- 
vides inspiration f or the creati on of signifiicant 
art expressions. Point out other works to add to 
this list: Gnmd CoAyon StUtt, UUiUUppi SaUt, 
Cowboy Hhapiody, James F. Cooper, Rousseau, Hudson 
River painters, Thomas Cole; CouAAe o(( ^fee. Bf^^^e 
SexLu, "I Hear America Singing," Bret Harte. 

mscusS'lON wm what does this tell you about 

frontier women: "If it's ever 
told straight, you'll know It's the sunbonnet and 
not the sofribrero that settled this country"? —selec- 
tion from Edna Ferber's Conovton. 

The white men made, and broke, 
many treaties with the Indians in which Indians 
conceded %(m lands and were guaranteed their pos- 
session of the remainder. If those treaties had been 
carefully observed, what would have been the effects 
upon the America of today? 

Consider the legality and 
morality of the vigilance comnittees of mining towns. 

Work brings about man's crea- 
tive resDonses in the making of songs which he uses 
as a part of work experiences: "Drill, Ye Tarriers, 
Drill," "Blow the Man Down," and "Erie Canal." 

Cite evidences of qualities 
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which the early settlers admired, for example i the 
strength of the pioneer woman (as In writings of 
Edna Ferber}* the determined spirit of the pioneer 
man (cattlemen and nesters), the strength of Paul 
Bunyant and the skill of Pecos Bill. 

Find reflections of different 
types of work In folklore and folksongs. 



Notice evidence of the spirit 
of settlement found In works such as THe Red fovuf, 
Cklahoml, and "Under the Lion's Paw," 

Investigate how the Western 
expansion brought the establishment and growth of 
urban areas. Cite specific examples such as Chicago 
(Sandburg's "Chicago"! Red Grooms 's "Chicago"} the 
Roble House; musical selections from the film CUc^go; 
Carpenter's Sfet/4CA<ipeA4; Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology), San Francisco (the song "San Francisco" and 
significant cultural institutions* such as the San 
Francisco Symphony, legitimate theater, Oe Young 
Museum, and Influence of the Chinese community on the 
city), and Salt Lake City (architecture of the Mor- 
mon Temple and Tabernacle.) 
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By Studying the medium emplfliyed 
APPROACH In creating art, music, and liter- 

ature, the student may grasp a new 
awareness of the qualities that contribute to the aesthe- 
tic value of a work of art. 

ART Une Is the most basic of the 

elements of the visual arts* 
Through line we may achieve a feellna of depth called 
perspective. Perspective may be achieved In drawing 
and painting In several ways: overlapping and diminish- 
ing the size of objects, shading (giving form to shape), 
linear perspective (use of van Ishi no paint), and aerial 
perspective (things close are clearly defined; far away, 
less clearly defined). Examples of these techniques 
may be noted In Oe Chlrlco's Mttmchoty and UyiWiy oi 
aStA&U, Trurrbull's VtcloHatlon oi Indkptndtnu, 
Goya's Bxzcution on the, TkUid oi my, 

VatM Is concerned with the use 
of light and dark. Value produces contrast, as well as 
volume and depth (by means of highlights and shadows). 
Examples of works reflecting value are Hait the. Uediua 
by Gerlcalut, Seven A. M. by Hopper, and Hetopti on 
Pa/Uhenon, 

ColofL has three aspects: value, 
hue, and Intensity. The hue of orange can be changed 
by adding more yellow or red. The value of orange can 
be changed by adding more black or white; the Intensity, 
by adding more blue. Because colors are either warm or 
cool, they bear psychological and emotional connotations. 
Van Gogh's Ca^e de, VKtcazaA Is an example of the use 
of warm colors while Cezanne's CoAd PtayeM reflects 
cool colors. a 
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The way a thlna feels or appears 
to feel Is known as tettuAe. The painter can vary 
the texture by the surf &ce on whicn he works, by the 
type brush or paint he uses, or by the manner In which 
he applies the paint. 

A sculptor varies texture by 
the type stone he uses i the type tool with which he 
carves, or by the finishing of the surface on which 
he works. Examples of various textures can be noted 
In rfie W/tl<e FlaceA4 by O'Keef fee, Van Gogh's sax 
Po^itwU, Flannlgan's T/U«»|)fi oi tkt tQQ, and Arp'^s 
Human ConcAettort. 

\folim. and ^poce are depicted 
In positive and negative forms. Volume can be thought 
of as the material of a teacup and the Inside of the 
cup as the void. The more space that Is Included In 
a design, the less the weight appears to be. Works 
for study In volume and space are "Xht ?oAJthmon, 
Ch<vUAU CathiMol, Henry Moore's RtcJUning UwU, 
Durer's Agony in the. QoAskn, and Rembrandt^s Agow^ 
in thz OakditA* 



Mediitfw and 
VAmlng 



PcUnting 



o 
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UEPJUMS ANV Tools employed In drawing are 
TBCHHIQIXS the peHccd, pin, chcjuioal, 

chalk, putUf cMuon, and bhuik. 
Types of drawings Include the 4feetcn (2d)brev1ated 
form), A-tucfj/ {preliminary to a more ambitious work), 
coAtoon (for transfer to another surface)* and the 
d^m^n9 (intended as a complete work of art). 

John Marin's seascapes are 
examples of the use of thampoHnt mtth co^A, com- 
posed of ground pigment with a binder usually of gum 
arable or glue. Opaqm mtVL totoK, a water base 
paint with white pigment used for light. Includes 
tempera (used by Andrew Uyeth), gouache (used by com> 
merclal artists), and casein (used by Rico Librum). 

OiU are pigments mixed with 
a slow drying oil such as linseed. The paint Is thin- 
ned with turpentine and may be used on sized canvas, 
prepared plywood, or masonlte. The X>ie6co Is achieved 
by pigment ground In water being applied to a surface 
of damp lime plaster, which on drying Incorporates the 
color Into the wall. Michelangelo's painting on the 
celling of the Sistlne Chapel Is called a ^>ieico. 

The Egyptians used one of the 
oldest methods of painting, called mcouAtic* l^e 
pigment was mixed with wax and kept plastic by means 
of heat on a solvent. Karl Zerbe's Hittte^ tun Is an 
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ScutptuAZ 
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exeunple of this type of palntlna. CoUnQt Is a 
French term referring to something glued or pasted. 
Many variations of collage have become popular: 
<k cottage,, de coupage,, and amnhtagt, Broque and 
Picasso were early Innovators of collage. 

AcAylLc Is a new development 
In painting that Is gaining wide^spread use. A poly- 
mer emulsion can be mixed with water and/or polymer 
medium. It Is fast drying and waterproof . Iqq tm- 
pzAa Is a mixture of pigment and yolk of egg. 

Four basic processes In graphic 
arts are HzUzit intaglio j ptanoQfiafhic, md ite^cU 
pKOdJtii, Types of relief (the printing of a raised 
surface) are evidenced in linoleum cuts» wood engra- 
ving, callographs. Durer's Fou/i HoMemn oi tht Apota- 
typ6z Is illustrative of the relief. 

Jntagtio is the printing of the 
incised area of a plate in an intaglio print. Examples 
of this type of printing are etching, engraving dry 
point, and aquatint. Molta's SimewcteA/ Whistler's 
Black Lion Woa^, Piranesi 's T/ie PA^ortA, and Durer's 
UtUntaUa are examples of intaglio. 

The printing of a flat surface, 
usually from a stone, is called ptanooHophy. The mono- 
type and lithograph are examples of the planographic 
process. The 4^encU process is a simple one with 
color directed to cut out areas of paper, thereby per- 
mitting color to be transferred to the picture In that 
area gnly. The itAlgKapk or 6Wt iCAttn process is 
achieved when areas not to be printed are blocked out 
on the surface of the silk. Ink is forced through 
open areas of the silk by a squeegee. Sister Majry 
Corita's T/ie Begimtng oi UiJuitUi is illustrative of 
the screening process. 

ScutptuAz Involves the use of 
materials such as wood, stone, cla/« and metals. Un- 
conventional and new materials have (^ened up new vis- 
tas to the sculptor. Some of these materials are epoxy« 
plexiglas, vinyl, plastic, neon, polyurethane, and 
polystyrene. 

CoAving is a type of sculpture 
in which the artist cuts away areas to form a three- 
dimensional design. He employs hammer and chisel -type 
tools in his work. Examples of carving were done by 
Michelangelo, John Flannegan, and Henry Moore. 
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Axnsnc omn 



UnUy 



Balance. 



OJiUntaUon 
and Uover^itnt 
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Models, another type of 
sculpture, makes use of plastic-type materials such 
as ciay» wax, or plasterclne. ComtAuctbiQ i% i 
third type of sculpture and Is achieved by putting 
together objects or materials, sometimes called con- 
structions or assemblages. 

Types of construction In archi- 
tecture Include the po4^ and Until, a/ich (corbelled, 
round, arcade, vault, cross vault, and dome), 4^ee^ 
iktlUon, corttUeveA, and itAu^td conc/iete. 

New materials used by architects 
which enable them to form new types of structures are 
ferroconcrete, alass used as walls and plastics. SoiAe 
newer constructions are stressed concrete, concrete 
Shells , pneunatic construction, and the geodesic dome. 

ARTISTIC Every work of art should have 
ORPER enough variety to create Inter- 

est and enough unity to avoid 
chaos. u)tlt(/ may be achieved through the factor of 
nearness , the closer together the more unified; the 
factor of si ml 1 ari ty , s im1 1 ar visual elements of shape, 
color, or brightness tend to be unified; the factor 
of direction , the similarity of movement ; and the 
factor of closure , work lacking continuous direction. 

Balance, is concerned with visu- 
al weight. Similar visual weights (symmetrical) may 
be evidenced In Raphael's St^toie Madonna, the Par- 
thenon, and de Vinci's The LaU SuppeJi, Tintoretto's 
CkAl6t on the Sea oi QaZJUUe is illustrative of dis- 
similar visual weights (assymetrfcal). 

SVuitt'iAje consists of boundary, 
axis, lines, point, and size. David Smith's Hwii^on 
RivcA imdi>cape is Illustrative of boundary (enclosing 
a given area). Axis, or giving a sense of direction 
within the given shape, is evidenced in Bingham's 
Fu/i IfuxdsM V&icending the UU^ouAl, Albers's Homage 
to the Squa/ie shCMS how similar shapes can be varied 
in size for Interest, distance, and Importance. 

Orientation determines the direc- 
tion of the structural axis while moi;emen^ may be created 
by curving, straight, or jagged lines; light and dark; 
and color. The centeA o^ IntiAUt is a focal point to 
which attention Is drawn, creating closed form of either 
mass or space. 

The subject or theme determines U 
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the content. Expressive content Is the emotional 
effect of the subject matter and/or visual form* such 
as In Giovanni's A$ony in tht OMdm or Gruenwald's 

SUPPLBUBNTARV References which might assist 
ttmmm the teacher include Wolfflln's 

Utrecht Linens 's Tte S^^iuctm a Wo/tfe o^ A^, Ex- 
SupptemtntoAy ptofUna tht UatuAt oi a ()}ofik oi Mt, Tht ?fUn<UpUA 

Ktivuncti oi AMtutic O'^ca; Rathbun and Hayes's Laynm*^ Ouldi 

<o ModeArt A/tt; and Gardner's A^Tfi^ugh AgM. 

The National Gallery Slide 
Lectures present for viewing "Five Techniques of 
Painting,' "L1ne» Plane and Form In Pictorial Com- 
position," and "Color and Light In Painting." 

Also for viewing Is the Famous 
Artist at Work Series, which Includes fllmstrlps 
about artists working In the areas of sculpture, murals, 
ceramics, lithography, painting, stained glass, and 
collage. 
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MUSIC 
and cjowfitiApoint, 



The elements of music consist 
of tom, time. tttmnJU , mUody, 



All musi car tone consists of 
four properties: pitch (high-low of tonal sound), 
duAoXion (tone sustained varying length of time), 
intiMity (degree of loud and soft), and fluattttf. 
All musical tone possesses a characteristic quality 
v^lch distinguishes the sound of Instruments from 
the human voice. The quality of a tone Is referred 
to as timbre, tone quality, or tone color. 

Music Is a time art. Its medi- 
um Is physical sound, which Is not stationary, but 
moves within a span of time. The tim eZmwtt fun- 
damental to musi c« Is divided Into three factors: 

tijnpo, mtvi, OAd Ahythm, 

T&ipot or speed. Is determined 
by terms such as pKUto (very fast), aJUUa>u> (fast), 
vivatt (lively), modeAoto (moderate speed), mdantt 
(moderately t^m) ^ MoQio (slower than <in(i^e)i Unto 
(slow), and taAQO (very slow). Tempo Is Indicated on 
the musical score by metronome markings. 
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The most common mUiJi is Indi- 
cated by duple (2 beats to a measure) , tHple (3 beats 
to a measure), quadruple or common (4 beats to a mea- 
sure), and compound (two or more groups of three to 
a measure! 6/8, 9/8, 12/8). Irregular metric schemes 
are shown in Jschalkovsj^y's SlKth Synphonu (5 beats 
to a measure), Stravinsky's HUtoMu da SotdAt 
(changed every few measures), the plain song (nonme- 
tric), and music wHtten by some twentieth composers 
(no signature assigned) . 

^ , fihythn is the living source of 
all the arts. It is easy to feel , but h?ird to define", 
Stress or emphasis on a note to make it sound louder 
is called accaU, Accent on any note in a series of 
regularly recurring beats produces rhythm. 

Musical tones vary in the length 
of time they are sustained. Any combination of notes 
• of different duration produces rhythm. Bach's P<U4a- 
czylia in CMinoK is based on a theme consisting of 
alternating long and short notes in triple meter. 

A special kind of rhythm called 
iyncx>pation occurs when a note on a weak beat of a 
measure is accented and held over into a strong beat. 
Syncopation also Occurs when a tone beginning after 
a beat is carried over into the next beat. 

Mttody is a succession of tones 
arranged in varying pitch, duration, and order to pro- 
duce a musical idea by instruments and voices, for 
example. "(^ Country 'Tis of Thee." 

Coun<eApo-t*it is illustrated in 
the round "Frere Jacque" (imitating a single melody), 
"Long, Long Trail" and "Keep the Home Fires Burning" 
(cofltining two or more melodies), and "Triumphal 
March" from Aida (the simultaneous conbination of 
tones into harmony). 



The great forms of musi c may 
be divided into the initmnvUal, vocal, and dance. 
forms. 

The ittUe, one of the Instrumen- 
tal forms, may be noted in such old-time dances as the 
minuet, the gavotte, the Jig, and the horn-pipe. Cou- 
perin, Puree! 1, and Bach adopted it. Illustrative of 
the modem suite, a group of pieces in contrasting mood, 
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Rondo 



SorKvCa 



Chamber Ua&^c 



Symphony 



CondznZo 



Tchaikovsky's NatcAacfee/i Sacte and Grieg's Vzvi Qynt 
StUXe.. 

The ^ondo, originally a folk 
dance in which people danced round and round in a cir- 
cle, evolved into a short piece of dance music used 
in the suite. Eventually It developed into a larger 
form used by Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart. 

The ^onaXa^ as form, is the pat- 
tern of one or more of the movements of a sonata (the 
work as a whole). The first movement of the sonata 
includes the melocty, or theme; the development of the 
theme; and recapitulation, the return to themes heard 
at the beginning. Jsually slow, songlike, and expres- 
sive, the second movement ma^^ be in three-part form or 
rondo form. The third movement is customarily a lively* 
rhythmic minuet or scherzo. The last movement, almost 
always fast and spirited, m^y oe in rondo or sonato 
form, such as in Beethoven's "Pathetique." 

Music played in the nobleman's 
room took on the name chmhzA mudZc. Inclusive in this 
group are the solo sonatas; string quartets; duosj 
trios, and quintets; and chamber orchestras. 

Among the greatest sonatas for 
full orchestra, the 6ynpkony, is Beethoven's Synpkony 
No* 5, depicting man's struggle against fate. Other 
great symphonic works are Beethoven's ThJAd Symphony 
iE^cLa] (the glory and tragedy of a great man); Schil- 
ler's "Ode to Joy" from the Ninth Synphony; four sym- 
phonies of Brahms; the symphonies of Berliog, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, and Dvorak; and works of 
modern composers such as Prokofiev, Shostakovich, and 
Vaughn Williams. 

The cjoncQAto is a sonata for one 
or more solo instruments along with the full orchestra. 
Among those who have mastered the concerto form are 
Bach {ConceMo No. 2 in E UajoK for violin and orches- 
tra), Mozart {ConceAto in MajoK for bassoon and 
orchestra) , and Brahms {Concent No. 2 in C IXajon). 



Vocal ¥oJm: The rwa44, ckoHjoZ, madhigaZ, tie.- 

d2A and ^ong cyctz, and opvia comprise the vocal forms 
of great music. 

The ma64, a product of early 
Ua&6 Christianity, was chanted by priest and congregation 
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during the Roman Catholic services. By 1550, the 
writings of Palestina and Orlando di Lasso reflected 
a significant development. Monumental religious 
works were produced by Bach in his S MinoK Moaa and 
by Beethoven in his liU6a SotmiU for voice and 
orchestra. 

- Additional development appeared 
in the forms of the cantata, chonalz, and onatoAlo* 
Chonalz The ohoKaZz^ a simple, folk-like hymn tune, became 

a part of the Protestant service during the Reforma- 
tion, for example, Martin Luther's "A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God." Also prominent were chorales of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 



CojntaJta 



Onatonjio 



HadAA.gaZ 



Bach's "Christ La^y in Bonds of 
Death," "Cantata #4," and Steiner's "The Crucifixion" 
are examples of the cantata, a coinposition in several 
sections for vocal soloist, chorus, and instruments 
based upon a secular or sacred text. 

The oMtoKio provides a musical 
setting of a religious or epic theme for performance 
by soloists, chorus and orchestra. Illustrative works 
include Handel's Thz Mullah, Haydn's The Oizatlon, 
and Mendelssohn's Elijah. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
four or five singers would gather round and sing mad- 
^gaZ^ for pleasure. The madrigal, a song for small 
choruses, were often written in complex counterpoint 
with pleyful, tricky rhythms. England made fine con- 
tributions through Thomas Morley, William Byrd, and 
Thomas Wilkes. Excellent French composers were Claude 
Le Jeune and Orlando de Lasso while Italy produced 
CI audio Montevecdi. 



For solo voice with piano ac- 
LizdzA and companiment, the lizdzA and ^ong cycZz may be noted 

Song Cycle in the works of the German composers Schubert ("The 

Miller's Daughter"), Schumann ("I'll Not Complain"), 
and Brahms ("Lullaby"). Debussy wrote a cycle en- 
titled "Chansons de Bi litis" while another French 
composer, Poulenc wrote "Songs for Children." 



The opoAa and musical tkzatvi 
Ope/ia and emerged, introducing a play in which the words are 

Uu6A.Cjal Thzatnz sung instead of being spoken. It is a combination 

of music, drama, poetry, painting, and the dance. 
Representative works include Mozart's The Mottca^e 
0^ VlgoAo, Wagner's LohtngKln, Verdi's Kida, and 
Q Menotti's Mil and tkz Night VUUo^. Kurt Weill's 2& 
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''Down in the Valley" is an example of a folk musical. 
Other works composed for the musical theatre and film 
musicals are Anderson's "Lost in the Stars," Strauss 's 
"Die Fledermaus," and Walton's film music for "Hamlet." 
A vast number of additional excellent musicals can 
be cited as illustrative of this musical form. 



Ponce ¥om6*' 
tizditvaZ 



CentuAy 



BaUU 



Dance forms comprise another 
important segment of great musical forms. 

Utdie.vaZ dances of note were 
the French e^towpte and court dance ctan^e noycJU,. 
During the Rem^u^once, the slow-moving Spanish 
pavanz and the fast-paced French gaZZioAd were well- 
known dances. Dances characteristic of the BoAjoquz 
period were varied: aiZemandz (German, moderate 
tempo), 6aAahmde (Spanish, slow), gavottz and touAe, 
(French, moderate), and the kohniplpz (English sailor 
dance) . 

The 18th C. was introduced to 
the Polish dances, mazanka and polondUz. Other 
familiar dances were the quoudAjiJUz (French), toAon- 
teJUa (Italian), poJUta (Bohemian), and the English 
country dance,. Contemporary dances of the 20th C. 
include the bctoAjo (Cuban); habanvui, i^andayigo, and 
jota (Spanish); and the -tonga (Argentinian). 

Dramatic action interpreted 
through the pantomime of the dancers is evidenced in 
the baZleX. Tchaikovsky's NutcAackcA SuaXz and Stra- 
vinsky's BdtieX (5o4 an BlzphcuU are examples. 



SopMno, ContAdiXo 



TmoK, BoAitom, 
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Uexiitm the Trnz-f^nJU [The 
SouAcz 0^ Sound) are the voiaz and lMtAment6. 

Sop^o, one of the qualities 
of the voice, has ranges designated as coZo^uaol, 
ty^c, and dnmuvUc. Another voice quality is the 
cjontAoZto, which is comprised of the mzzzO'6op^iano 
or tyAic contAoitto and the dAamatic contAaJUo. 

TmoA may be either the lyAic 
tenoA, tiAicO'-6plnto , or dA/mvtld tmo^. In the same 
manner, the hoAitoYit quality has both the ijynla and 
d/iamtic boAUom* LyAtc and b<u6o p^i^oundo refer 
to the divisions of the ba&6 quality. 

Four stringed instruments are 
plc^yed with bows in the ins^tALmentaJi mtdtm: the 
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violin, viola, cUlo, and the double bcn^. 



illQ OdttlHcU , 



Wooded Instruments include 
the ilute., piccolo, obot, BnQlUh hohn, and bauoon, 
BHdii Instruments are the TKoich hoKn, tmpU, Uom- 
bom, and tuba. Making up the peAcuA^ion group are 
the tirnpatU, baii dfum, ^no/ie d/uon, and other percus* 
si on Instruments, such as c^'ttmeti , 6etC4 , and mo,0(< 
block. 

Completing the instrumental 
medium are instruments similar to the piano, ha^, 
ofigan, guHaA, banjo, and mandolin. 



Somd 



Syntax 



0iythm 



HttCA 




Sound , one of the elements in 
literature, me^y Involve repetition of either a single 
sound, words, or phrases and sentences. The single 
sound may be noted In allUcfiation (Coleridge's "Ku- 
bla Khan^'), d44on<wce (Tennyson's "Break, Break, 
Break"), cowAOrtonce (Dickinson's "I Like to See It 
Lap the Miles"), and ^t/ie/we. In Blake's "Introduction 
to Sonai oi Iwnocertc*," he repeats the word pipt. Just 
as Paul uses the word choAity in his letter to the 
Corinthiais. Churchill's address "Dunkirk 1940" is 
an example of phrases and sentences being repeated » 
in this case, the words "We shall fight.'' 

Another element, mfuk, concerns 
denotations (lexical interpretation), connotations 
(associations), and semantics (awareness of antiauity 
in language). Through the element of ^(/»tt<ix, Milton 
creates the tone or mood In the opening lines of 
"Paradise Lost." Departure from usual syntactical 
order was taken by e e cunmings in "here's a little 
mouse." 

Hhythn, an element of both prose 
and poetry, is a sequence of sounds in a free pattern 
of accents. In rhythm, phrasing, as well as accent* is 
Important. 

MeteA is determined by a sequence 
of sounds in a fixed pattern of accents which regularly 
recur. Meter is measured by the Xoo;t, that is, a unit 
of accented and unaccented syllables. For exanple, 
an iambic foot may be noted by the pattern of unac- 
cented/accented syllables in ^'My heart leaps up when 
I behold." Line JUn^th is determined by the number 
of feet in a line: tetrameter (four feet) as in Blake's 
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ViMt Tom 



AJUuAlon 



Speech 



"Introduction to So«34 Inwcence" and pentameter 
(five feet) as in Gray's "Elegy." 

^ ^ \ , Meter, line length, and rhyme 

scheme determine ve^e <o/im4. The iie/io^c coup^ 
may be either open (Keats 's .EndymZou ) or closed 
(Pope's £44 <w an Mow). The baJtlad, or conmon meter, 
is used in Wordsworth's "She Dwelt Among the Untrodden 
Ways." 

Two types of ionneti are the 
Itali an , or Petrarchan (Wordsworth ' s "The Worl d Is 
Top Much with Us"); and English, or Shakespearean 
(Shakespeare's "Let Me Not to the Marriage of True 
Minds"). Other verse forms Include the SjMiweA-um 
UoAza (iht Vmiz (iueene), btxmk ve^we (Frost's 
"Birches"), aecentuae veAie (Old English poetry), 
iHAZ veA4e and HdbHm mUvi (Oppenheim's "The Slave" 
and Psalm 51:7-11), and the /wUk and <<wfea, based 
on syllable count (ha1ku-3 lines, arranged 5, 7, 5 
syllables; tanka-5 lines, arranged 5, 7, 5, 7, 7 syl- 
lables). 

* In "in Just-spring," e e curnnlngs 

makes use of aUmwn by his reference to Qoat-iooUd, 
taken from nytho logy. Milton alludes to the Bib Heal 
"Parable of the Talents" in his poem "On His Blindness." 

Notable examples of ^cmodeAi/ may 
be found in Hopkins's "Pied Beauty" (visual). Whitman's 
To a Locomotive in Winter" (auditory), Tennyson's 
The Eagle" (motor), and Keats 's "The Eve of St. Tignes 
(tactile, thermal, gustatory, olfactory). 

F^guAfcAO^ 4peec/i are indirect 
methods of expression which in some way involve com- 
parisons. The A-oHtte, a coroartson using ^iike or OA, 
is quite commonly used: "like a patient etherized" 
from E 1 i ot ' s "Love Sona of J . Al f red Pruf rock •* ; " 1 1 ke 
some watcher of the skies" from Keats 's "On First Look- 
ing into Chapman's Homer." In Psalm 23 and Keats 's 
first eight lines of "-Homer," the mtaphoK is used. 

. , Use of part for a whole, or a 

whole for a part is called a 6yMcdoche,, for example, 
••fleet of ten sail" for "fleet of ten ships" or 

Missouri won" for "University of Missouri won." An- 
other figure of speech, mttonyny, uses one word which 
suggests another, as in "the crown" for the name of 
a ruler or "the bar" for the legal profession. 

"Now sleeps the crimson petal, 5; 
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AuptoMntt on 



now the whtte/' used by Tennyson in his "Sona from 
T/ie PMncitii,'* Is an example of piMoniilcaUon, 
Utotu is a type of undefstaten«nt which afflms 
cne thing by negating its opposite; "He* s wo fool" 
for "He Is shrewd." 

Other elements Include the 
of^o^tYophe, or address (Shelley's "Ode to the West 
Wind"), /u/peAi>()ic, or exaggeration (Lovelace's 
"When t lie tangled in her ha1r> and fettered to 
her eye") I antWitiU, parallel in syntax* but making 
an opposite statement (Shakespeare's "With mirth in 
funeral, and with dirge in marriage"), and Vionif* 

lAonu 0^ AtatemiU, saying the 
opposite of what Is meant, is evidenced In Swift ^s 
"A Modest Proposal" and In Antony's speech "Brutus 
is an honorable man." Ro^^lnson's "Richard Cory" 
is an exan<>le of i\ony oiiMuaUon {contrtry to what 
is expected). P/uftmit^c uomf occurs when the audience 
has knowledge not held by a character, as in Hotne-o and 
Julitt when Romeo tells of his happy dream and his 
assurance that all will be well. 

While the element of dlxcUct 
was employed by Bums in his "To a Louse*' and by 
Pounds in "The Ballad of the Goodley Fere," e e cum- 
mlngs used the appMAmcz on thz p/UMtd poQt for 
effect. His arrangement of the text, his punctuation, 
capitalization, and type used depart from conventional 
practi ce. 

Components of the ofLQCuUzatLonaJt 
element are oAgumntation, &Xf>oiitLon, ly^c, and noA- 

Amamntation may be a sermon, 
oration, debate, newspaper, radio, or television 
script. Expo44<aon Includes the treatise, essay (fa- 
miliar, historical, philosophical), and other writings, 
such as Plato's Republic (political ideas) and Wa- 
logvis^ (philosophy), UzdUaUom of Marcus Aure 11 us 
(practical wisdom), and ConitiUon^ of St. Augustine- 
(books of devotion), V, ^ 

Ihe lyMc» which expresses a 
single emotion, makes use of many literary devices: 
Lander's "On Death," Wordsworth's "Intimations on 
Immortality," Sappho's"Odes," Thomas's "In % Craft 
of Sullen Art," and Frost's "The Pasture." 
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organization. The elements of the narrative Include 
ptot (or two plots as In lOng Uok and Anna Komina), 
chcmcAxM, netting (time and place), -t/ieme (author's 
point of view, Idea, and understanding of life), and 
noAAOtoK (may vary as In Tkt Sound md tht TuAy), 

Me^odi of presentlna a narrative 
vary. ChKonotoQicaJtly is one method that ma^y be used. 
Henny James In his PofutAoU a Lady pHUtntzd one 
cha/uxttvi thficugfi tht ej/ei oi anothtfi. In Tht lUng 
and thi Book, Robert B rown Ing p/tei eMtd a 6toHy m 
it tv<M fertOMW -to diiieMM ptopU. KtZtUing a 6tohy 
aittA a long paiiagz o^ time viis the method employed 
by Conrad In /oat/i and by Eliot In JouAnet/ o^ the, 
Magi, James Joyce's 4-fcteam o^ cjoniCA.ou^ntt>& and 
the feodw-cto^copic presentation of many sequences of 
events as In Benet's "John Brown's Bocly" are two 
other methods of narrative development. 

Poetry also is used to present 
a narrative: tplc {lUad, Odyuty, Btcmli, Song 
o< Roland), tUtfvMy epic {PoAodUz LoU, Aewe^d), 
mtdizval fumnct, and the baJUad ("Lord Randal 
Thz Z(m 0^ th& AncJ.tnt UoAintA). 

In prose fiction, writers uti- 
lize t'ne iho^ ito^, novtt, <wecLrfo>te (Plutarch's 
Uuw), and the noveJUa., 

In drama, the playwright pre- 
sents his narrative through divlt^ion by acts and 
icmu, u4e oi dialog, designing the appe<vwncc o^' 
d^aHa.ctQM to givt iniofwvvtion about J^m&Uvti, 
eflphoiizing ujhat i6 ioLd by thz ietting, and giving 
inpofUancji, to t>tagz dOi^cXiou. 



UitiJUm 

OAiain 
oilanguagz 



ChoAOjiUMlitici 



The mtdim of literature is 
language. Theories are differing concerning the 
o^UQiJ^ oi tanguagt. For example, some claim It is 
divine origin (gift from the gods); others, imita- 
tions of sounds in nature ("bow-wow" theory). 

Unguiye H chaMUeAliUcaUyi 
syrrtbolic. systematic, arbitrary, acquired, changing, 
based on custom, regional, stylistic, and functional. 
The functions of language are both Interpersonal and 
intrapersonal, for example, in transmission of cul- 
ture and history, in the coimiuni cation of ideas, in 
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accumulation of knowledge* and In discovering a source 
of pleasure* humor* and enjoyment. 

The ipokm IctAQua^z i& concerned 
with production of sound* transmission and reception 
of sound* and phonblogy. biHyUtm lanQuagt \n^o\ves 
the origin and history of writing* characteristics 
of written language* and a comparison of different 
systems of writing. 

Morphology* syntax* comparison 
of different language structures* and the aranmar of 
a language are involved In the ^•6tuctu^ tanguagt> 

SmantlcA , as a medium of liter- 
ature* seeks Importance In areas of context* conno- 
tation* denotation* and ambiguity In language. It 
pursues use of the metaphor as a w<^ of thinking and 
expresses a need for a rich vocabulary of the senses. 
The means of the semantic growth of words Is through 
similitude* abstract-concrete* genus-species * struc- 
ture, operation* irony* and metaphor. 



UUAoAy 
OUUcUm 



What is a literary work? Wel- 
lek and Warren in Jktotui UteAotow state: ";..a 
highly complex organization of stratified character 
with multiple meanings and relationships." 

One can approach literature 
iifVtAiMlcaJUjti through a study of the work Itself 
by exploring the modfe oi txUtenct of M\6 work (sounds 
meanino, objects represented)* and by noting formal istv 
criticism (Ransom* Ong, Empson). 

The tiutKimit app>voa£h to litera- 
ture considers literature viewed through biography 
(Sal nt-Beuve)* psychology (Neitzche's Tfia aojt/i oiJ 
Tfiagzdy)f society* Ideas (Boib-ttt)* and other arts 
(Lessing). 

A representative sampling of 
literary criticism includes the classical (Aristotle's 
Poetic* and Longinus's On tht Subt6r.e)* Renaissance 
(Mi 1 ton ' s VaAodUt loU) , neoclassical (Pope U&dy on 
OdtitUm) t romanticism (Goethe's Con\fiM<ftiX)U 
Gotthi. and Schi ller's Autk^ticat LtUeM ) * 19th C. 
(Sainte-Beuve's Soott-Beuve on Hl^ Cm Method) » and 
20th C. (Frye's Anatony oi OUUciim). 
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Freud deals with the cAMttve 
v< PfiocMi p/ioce*A in On CMtaU^JUty md <fie UncowAccouA. Other 

similar works are Richards's "The Poetic Process and 
Literary Analysis'V and Schneider's T/ie Pij/c/ioortoeitt* 
md tht KntUt, 
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I. PERIOD TO 500 B.C. 



Old Stone. Age, 



Neu) Stone Agz 



EoAltf 

ClvlUied 

Man 



SOCIKI STUDIES During the Paleolithic period 

man was essentially a migra- 
tory hunter, primarily concerned with his own 
survival. Indicators show he was more Identifi- 
able with animal than human behavior and could 
not coniprehend natural cause. 

During the Neolithic period 
man began to acquire both material belongings and 
the leisure time with which to exploit his Inven- 
tive capacity. His primary concerns were fertil- 
ity and the weather. His leader was the priest, 
who functioned as Intermediary between man and the 
weather. 

The power and position of the 
"Intermediary" began to grow and change In accor- 
dance with man's desire that he might placate the 
forces of nature on which he was still largely 
dependent. In his enforced realization that In 
centralized strength lay some measure of security, 
we notice powerful leaders emerging: Hammurabi in 
Mesopotamia, the pharaoh in Egypt, the patriarch 
in Hebrew society, and the emperor in the East. 

Particularly noteworthy of this 
period is the accomplishment of the Israelites, who 
while fighting repeated wars , managed to develop 
a monotheistic religion. 



pjUmUl\fe 
Man 



MUSIC During the Paleolithic period 

man experienced music by living 
with sounds of nature, by enjoying rhythmic move- 
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Mont 

Old StoM Age 



Uuopotamia 



Egyptiani 



EoAly 



ments such as anlmal-llke danclnqi by stomplnq 
the ground, by clapping hands, or by slapping 
on the body. His Instruments were rattles, 
scraper (stick, shell, bone, gourd), stamped 
pit, ribbon reed, and holeless flute. 

During the Neolithic period 
man had more time to devote to song and dance. 
His Instruments Included silt-drum, stamping tube, 
flute with holes, trumpet, ground'harpv ground 
zither, and musical bow. Other Instruments dis* 
covered In late Neolithic excavations were rubbed 
wood, basketry rattle, )(yloph6ne, Jews' harp, nose 
flute, transverse trumpet, friction drum, and drum 
stick. Their principal techniques ent)raced pluck* 
Ing and rubblngr they did not know the use of the 
bow on the string. 

The ancient Sumerlan civili- 
zation provided the oldest record of a musical 
system. Music schools for the training of the 
temple singers were established In various centers 
of the land. Their Instruments were clappers, 
cymbals, bells, rattles, drum, pipes, and some 
types of trumpets. They preferred Instruments 
such as the lyre, harp, and lute and ciMiiblned them 
to produce King Nebuchadnezzar's orchestra. 

Music played an Important part 
In the lives of the Egyptians. The rich had their 
own company of musicians and dancers for entertain- 
ment. The less wealthy could hire troupes for 
special occasions. When Syria came under the In- 
fluence of Egypt, the Egyptians were brought Into 
contact with an exciting sort of music produced by 
orchestras of girls. While there was no system 
of notation established, the Egyptians considered 
music a sacred expression and felt that melodies 
had divine power or "ethos." 

"The Song of the Harper" ex- 
pressed a pleasing philosophy: Szt 6lnging and 
tm&lc bAioKt thy \act. Cut aU e.vil behind thte. 
and btthink thtt oi joy. 

Judging from many Biblical 
references, music was Important among the Hebrews. 
Their music, of a ritualistic nature, Included 
unison singing, chanting, and antlphonal singing. 
Their Instruments were mostly Egyptian with the 
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ram's horn and shophar their own Innovation. 



and 

UongoliM 



Antient 
Hindu 

UdU 



The Chinese and other Mongo- 
lian peoples used music extensively. The Chinese 
Invented the major scale almost the same as It Is 
used today and made particular use of a five "tone 
scale (pentatonic) . 

The Aryans, or ancient Hindoos, 
were the opposltes to the Chinese. They had vivid 
Imaginations and were^^omantlcolly Inclined. Their 
music was confined to unison singing and pi tiylng, 
It was In India that bow Instruments had their ori- 
gin In a simple, primitive, one-stringed Instrument. 
However, Instead of plucking, man used a bow to 
produce vibrations. 



Old Stont Agt 



HiotUthic, 
fttonze and 
lnon Agz 



P/Umitlvt 
Uan 



Egyptiam 
Old King<hn 



ART Extant examples of the work 

of Paleolithic man have been 
found engraved and painted on the cave walls In 
Lascaux, France, and Altamira, Spain. 

Han's creative genius Is re- 
flected In the monumental work of StoMhengz ]n 
Salisbury, England. Dolmens, tonts or monuments, 
^are composed of great single stones set on ends 
and topped with large slabs. The si nale megaliths 
In Brittany, along with handmade Neolithic pottery, 
make us aware of prehistoric man's efforts to 
express himself aesthetically. 

Primitive man has created 
beautiful and useful works of art In all areas 
of the world. The African ceremonial mask Illus- 
trates their Imagination, and food containers, 
their practicality. The Easter Islanders are a 
nystery with their huge "tiki" heads. Central 
American pyramids and statues arouse curiosity, 
as do the totems and masks of the Indians of Cana- 
da. American Indians were quite versatile In 
their crafts of weaving, making of Jewelry and 
tools, and devising portable homes, 

In Egypt In the Old Kingdom, 
the Ka, or soul, was dependent on the body for 
Its existence; hence, the pyramids are toit^s, 
built for the preservation of the body. 

KfichitittiPii, The Pymnidi 
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Htiopotmia 



0^ Kltai{Ae and Khu^u at Gisa are examples of man's 
amazingly accurate engineering. Scu^g^uAe. Life- 
size statures of the kings were made of wood, 01 or- 
Ite, and limestone: KhalKz, Hanoi^, HtiiKz, 
Paintlna. In the Old Kingdom, man used painting 
principally as an accessory to relief design. An 
exception Is the famous t(Mnb painting* Oee^e oif 
UUdm (IV Dynasty). 

AA<Mtt(UuAt , The buildings 
of the Middle K1 ngdom were mostly bri ck and have 
crumbled. Remains Indicate that they were of the 
pyrami d- compl ex type . SaUfitwi t . Man red uced the 
size of his sculpture as evidenced by the obsiditn 
head Awenewfiet III, which is five Inches tall. 
P<Untina . During the middle period painters were 
called on to decorate wal 1 s of pal aces and tombs 
because of the ease of painting with a brush as 
compared to carving with a chisel. U6i^ut ob/eetA. 
Man began to create inlaid jewelry* scarab brace- 
lets, jeweled collars, and perfume bottles. In 
addition to beautifully carved spears. 

Mdiitectate . Nobles and kings 
hollowed burial chambers deep in cliffs. Rock-cut 
tombs were approached by long corridors through 
concealed entrances. Temples not only provided a 
king a place to worship his patron god but also 
served him as a chapel after his death. Tombs con- 
tained pylon gateways (facade); halls composed of 
rows of columns, called hypos tyle; and columns fea- 
turing a flower and bud motif. High columns In the 
center provided a clerestory for light to enter. 
Examples of man's burial chanters are the Tmptt 
0(5 ftnd the Xmptt oi Amuw. 

ScuJiliptuKji. , Sculpture at this 
time was an integral part of the temple. Both 
sculpture in-the-round and relief were popular. 
Many sculptures remain, such as the famous HoiKvtUi. 
from Amarna. Painting . Gay, colorful paintings 
reflecting man's everyda^y life remain. Paintings on 
sculpture such as Wo^Aete^e and on the columns of 
the Tmptt oi Affiun were impressive embellishments to 
architecture and sculpture. Paintings were also done 
on papyrus . 

kKchUtctyjit , Sumeri an architec- 
ture was exclusively of brick, as no stone or timber 
was available. A ziggurat, characteristic structure 
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ChaldeAn 

Wlien Wdteve/i itU 
4M 612 B.C. , thz 
Chatdzan fUngdom 
(Mi zitabtUhzd 
in thz iouth 

QMA. 

Kt tkt 6mt 
timt, tht McciA- 

titabtUhtd in 



In SumeHan cities, was a tower with ramps for as- 
cents. The ZigguAcut at Ur is an example of this 
type of structure. ScogfitoAe . Relief panels, 
alabaster vases covered with panels of figures, 
and flaures carved from shells and limestone tell 
of man^s spiritual past. His courage Is depicted 
by a stele, showing a phalanx of spearsmen* and 
by an Inlaid panel from Ur, showing a chariot belnq 
pulled by four onagers. Some of these inlaid de- 
signs are almost predictions of the mosaic art. 
ijit^ut objtcU , Although no painting as such ex- 
isteci, beautifully tooled work was applied to ob- 
jects, adding color, such as the Bull's head of gold 
foil and lapis lazuli (a stone of beautiful blue). 
Man expertly fashioned helmets and cups of gold. 

The Assyrian adapted Sumerlan 
art forms to meet the demands of an imperial state. 
j^chUtctuAt . Palaces were large complexes of ram- 
bllng structures, covering many acres. The S(Vigon*i 
PaZatt and Tmptt at Our-Sharrukin has two entrances, 
one a ramp for vehicles', the other, a stairway leading 
to the main entrance. There are small rooms grouped 
about courts. The facade is composed of an arched 
doorway flanked by towers decorated with brilliantly 
colored glazed tiles. 

ScmMxkz . An impressive Assyr- 
ean work, the GwxAdlan Bute from the Palace of Ashur- 
naslrpal II at Nimrud, is a sculpture of a winged 
bull with a human head and five legs. Other notable 
works are the Vying Uonti6» a relief sculpture from 
Nineveh, and the black obiUsk of Shalmaneser III 

KfLchitzc;tuAz . The Uktm Octte, 
excavated In Chaldean Babylon, is the best example 
of their contribution to the arts. Scu^pto^e . Lion 
0/ PKocuUon StAzU features alazed tlie, raised 
Slightly in a relief design. Other relief decora- 
tions are the Marduk temple tile reliefs of sixty 
life-size lions. 

AAdtitzctuAz , The Palacz 
PeMqjotU is the most important source of know- 
ledge of Achaemenian architecture. SculptuM . Low 
relief panels along the stairway to the Royal Audi- 
ence Hall in Persepolis show a serene way of life 
through man's superb workmanship. 

AAchittctWLt , Aegean buildings 
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Aegean 

(Oiete, thz 
Utand 0^ UUoi) 



%cemte 



Mc/iocc 
1100-500 B.C. 



were neither tombs, temples, nor fortresses, but 
rather palaces for kings and retainers. Lintel sy- 
stems of architecture with bulbous columns that had 
cushlonlike capitals, tapering from top to bottom, 
were constructed. The Palacz McHOi at Knossos 
was so constructed. 

S co^^uAe . The bull was a fa- 
vorite subject of the Ml no an sculptor. The mother 
goddess and other figures In terra-cotta were also 
popular, such as the Ivory figure of GUC To^orfo^i 
ani QVU. in a Sviind 1 n pal nted clay. P<Untim. Fres- 
coes as To/teado^ Scene from Knossus and FXying fUh 
fHUco from the Island of Melos are typical of painted- 
subjects. IkUul obhc^ ' Gold utensils, pottery, 
vases , metal jewelry, and terra-cotta provision Jars 
are a few of the objects fashioned by the early 
Aegean man. 

hfichitzcttxM. , The Mycenaean 
palace was less decorative and more fortress- like than 
the Minoan palace. Illustrative of Mycenaean building 
are CUcuiiU at Tiryns, Cltadtt at Mycenae, and the 
beehive tomb, called the T/ieoiuAi/ AtUttA. Swlp - 
iivn . In the sculpture of the aae, man capture 
In gold and stone hunters attacking lions. Ivory 
carvings and plaques are also exan^les of f^ycenaean 
sculpture. PoUyvUna . Frescoes at Tiryns are typical 
of the painting^ MUuZ obizcti . Funeral masks of 
gold, along with cups and vases, are extant. 

Md^ttectuAe . The first temples 
were of wood; later they were duplicated In more per- 
manent and sculptural materials. Limestone and marble 
were used as In the early Doric stone temples at Olym- 
pla, Corfu, Delphi, Aeglna, and Cyrene. ScAiZptuM. , 
The first life-size statues were frontal , majestic, 
and stylized, as In the figures on the Archaic Acropo- 
lis. VottiAM . The first truly Greek pottery style 
was geometric In decoration and block-figured. 
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LITERATURE During the period before 500 B.C. 

early civilized man was primarily 
concerned with his supranatural relationships. This Is 
reflected in the early religious writings, in rnyths, 
and in epics which deal with man's origins and way 
of life. 

By the time the Christian religion 
emerged, the eastern civilizations of Sumeria, Assyria, 
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India 
Hindu 

2000' BOO 8.C, 



Buddhut 



and Babylonia—with the exception of Egypt"had 
reached their cultural maturity and had lost their 

Bower. However, the ancient Chinese* Hindus, and 
ebrews were able to transmit their cultures through 
their writings. 

The Chinese culture reached its 
peak in the fifth and sixth centuries when Lao-Tzu 
and Confucius established China's rival religions, 
Taoism and Confucianism. Although Confucius wrote 
little himself, he did contribute through ardent 
scholars much knowledge of Chinese history, along 
with Tki Book o^ Song4, which were sayings and lyrics, 
Md the AnalzcU, collections of his sage sayings. 

The oldest writings In ar\y Indo- 
European tongue were the HdoA^ ancient hymns and 
prayers composed by holy men. The Zig-Vtda i% one 
of the four great collections and the source of the 
other three. 

Following the Vedic hymns, there 
arose numerous inystlcal commentaries on the universe, 
called the Upanlihadi, vhich embodied the Hindu re- 
ligious beliefs. India's folk epic, Mo/iobfufuttd, 
consists of 100,000 couplets of stories and essays. 
The "Gita," a poetic essay. Is a famous section of 
the MahabhMota, A second epic, the Ramyatia, re- 
flects much fine narrative poetry. 

Buddha left no writings of his 
own, only his beliefs, which have been the subject 
of volumes of Buddhist scripture. From Tfie TmchLigi 
oi thz ComfmitiontUz BudtUiCit we have the "Sermon at 
Benares." the "Parable of the Mustard Seed," "Uni- 
versal Love and Good Will." and "Buddha's Farewell 
Address." 



Thz SacAzd W/titoig* were written 
by various Jews between 900 and 400 B.C. Later other 
books were added, presenting a collection of folklore, 
national history, and rellglo'js code. Their writings 
were direct and contained much Imagery. 

Select reading mAy be found In 
the Piabni, songs of praise which proclaim God's 
majesty In 97 and his creations. In 8 and 19. PhovqaU 
are books of wisdom; UaicJit prophecy; PeoteAonomt/, 
law; and Job and Rut/i, tales of God's mercy and love. 
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To assist the teacher, the 
following ireferences are 
suggested for further inves* 



j> *L ^.^^ . Bemhard W. Anderson, Unde^- 
itMdind tht Old Tutmmt (Prentice-Hall . 1966); Lionel 
Casson, MUtiU Bm>t (Time-Life, 1965)$ Samuel 
Noah Y^marj avtUzottdn (Time-Life, 1965); 

Maimonides (Rabbi Moses ben Maimon) » Tha GtUdz ^ok 
m Pe^exed, t^cuu. by Shiomo Pinu (University of 
Oiicaco Press. 1963); Lewis Mumford, r^e CUw -at ftcA- 
^fiy (Harcourt. 1961); A. Leo Oppenheim. Ancient 

sity of Chicago Press. 1964); Edward H. Schafer, 
Ancttnt Ctuna (Time-Life. 1967): Lucille Schulberg, 
HutoMc IndU (Time-Life. 1968); Tht Apoc^mphar 
An Amvucan Tfumlation, tfum. by £. J. Good&pizd 
(University of Chicago Press. 1966); and Thz Book 
Htht Ve^ad. tmii. by B. A. W. Badge (Barnes and 
Noble, 1949). 

\, , Available films include "Cave 

ateliers orthe^Old^Stone Age" (EBF. 18 mi n.). "Egypt: 
Cradle of Civilization" (EBF, 12 win.). "Mystery of 
Stonehenge" (two parts-McGraw-Hill ,57 mi n.). "Pre- 
Historic Man in Northern Europe" (EBF, 14 min.). "The 
Ancient New World" (Churchill. 15 min.). and "Israel" 
(International Film Foundation. 30 min.). 

^ , , . ■ • Filmstrips to consider are "The 
^?"» ^^^^ ^®^ore Birth," "Man Inherits tlie 
Earth," "Stone Age People of Today," "The Dawn of 
Religion." and "Neolithic Folk Today." 

4 1 J ^ References related to mu4-tc 

include William F. Albright's F/wm tht Btont Aoe to 
CMA^Uanity (Ooubleday and Company. 1957); Willi Apel, 
Hout^oMd VicUonoAy MuA-tc (Harvard University Press. 
1944); H. E. Barnes. An IntelttOual and CuttuMl 
HutoKy 0^ tht mWvx\)}0HU (Barnes and Noble, Inc.): 
Marion Bauer and Ethel Peyser. MW-tc Thhomh tht Kad 
(Putnam, 1946); Curt Sachs. Tht HUtofiu oTUu&iojaZ 
U^thmmti (W. W. Norton. 1940); and Percy Scholes. 
Oxiofid Qonpanlon to Uuiic. 

^ ^u ' . / ..Available films include "HIs- 
S^*lf ll/c^"^^fJ" Sound" (EAVJ. "Ancient and Oriental 
Music"(Educational Record Sales. EAV), and "2000 Years 
of Music (EAV) , 
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Suggested references are 
Helen Gardner's A/tC TtuiouQh tkt. Agti (Harcourt Brace* 
1959); HoUzon Book oi Lo6t fHofildi (American Heritage, 
OoubledAy) i Ladlslas Segy, SaUptum Speofeft (Lawrence 
Hill and Ccntpany i 19S5) i Ho^zon Soofe Ancunt O^ece 
(Amerl can Herl tage , OoubledAv. 1965) & and An ttUM- 
ducUon to mit md Afvt (Ullllam C. Brown • 1964). 

Films of additional Interest 
are "Mysteries of Stonehenge" (Mc6raw-H1 11 ) and "Yu- 
catan: Land of Maya" (Haeffler). 

Filmstrips include Warren Sdiloat's 
"African Art Series" and "Ancient Greece and Rome"; 
"The Minoan Age"(Life); and "Greek Art and Artist" 
(Eye-Gate). 

' In the area of tUcAo^ works , 

references Include Thomas Bulfinch's Uythotogy {the 
New American Library Inc., 1960); Noma L. Goodrich, 
Miuznt UythA (The New i^ri can Library Inc., 1960); 
Otd Tutamnt, and Tht OhjuU RtJUgUhi (Tine- 

Life). 

Available films are "Buddhisii" 
(McGraw-Hill) and "Hindu World" (Coronet). Recordings 
of intereft are "Rama^yana" (Folkway), "Book of Job" 
(Caedmon), and "Psalms" (Spoken Art). 



11. PERIOD 500 B.C. - 300 A.O. 



SOCIAL STUDIES During this period in man's 

civilization, powerful cultures 
and equally powerful concepts 
developed. In Greece, there was progression from a 
subservient, fearful, and superstitious people to a 
powerful political nation. However, the rivalry be- 
tween militaristic Sparta and iMperialistic Athens, 
together with the inability of the people of Greece 
to maintain the balance between freedom and respon- 
sibility, led to decline. The Helletiistic period, 
after Alexander's conquests, was one of continual 

internal and external strife, paving the wey for 
Roman conquest. 

Because of this peninsula's 
availability to outside aUack, the popple p^^ 
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developed along practical and militaristic lines. The 
Initial monarch Is tic government was overthrown In 
509 B.C. In favor of a republican government, the re- 
sults of which were Imperialism and a rising middle 
class. 

Durl ng the Empi re perl od under 
Augustus, professionalism excluded both the masses 
and the Intellectuals, who turned to the Eastern mys- 
tery cults and to religious theory to counteract their 
inward unrest. After Augustus, the Empire began to 
decline and the Germanic barbarian invasions began 
around 100 A. D. 



MUSIC Instruction in music and gym- 

. . nasti cs provi ded the educational 

foundation for the ancient Greeks, Information con- 
cemina these experiences came through the writing 
of philosophers and literary men. For the Greeks , 
music implied the art of performance (singing and 
playing), the Muses, the science of music, and music 
as a part of ethical training for the harmonious ad- 
justment of the soul. 

The principal instruments— the 
lyre, kithara, and aulos— had special functions, and 
the ideas they reflected dominated Greek thought. 
Music was used as an accompaniment to drama and poetiry. 
Truly, the art of this era remains a symbol unsurpassed 
for its devotion to truth and beauty. 



ART fAchittctuM, , The Peri clean 

building program in Athens was 
the great contribution of this period. The P<vUhwon, 
BAzchthtum, and Vnopyiaza at Athens were among a few 
of the magnificent structures of the Golden Age. (See 
WMtAotion on ntxt pagt, ) 

SmiptuAz , The more relaxed and 
moving sculptures of tnfs period were occasionally 
rendered in bronze, as well as the more frequently 
used marble. Such figures as the ChMiotttK oi Vt^ki, 
Vticoboto6 (Discus thrower), antl the sculptures of 
the PMthmon by Phidias will alwa^ys be recognized 
among the finest sculptures that man has created. 

?<UiUlnQ . We know from literary 
evidence that schools of painting existed in archaic 
and cVassical Greece. Two painters of note are Polyg- 
notus (a sculptor as well as painter, who placed 
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figures one above another to suggest depth) and 
Aponadorus , the "shadow-maker ," who experimented 
with shadow and light to make figures appear round. 

UizM obitUi. Red^fioured 
pottery on which Mi ntings became freer and more 
graceful were made. Jewelry arid coins are among 
crafts of the period. 
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Mdt6teefam , The temple of 
HUUiiUtic Apollo at Didtyma (Mllelos) and the theater at Epi* 

1400 6*C,'100 A.P.I daurus are prime examples of the architecture of this 

period. SculfituHt , Changing ideas of the time made 
themselves manifest In sculpture. The sculptors were 
not as honest regarding their material, or the stone, 
as previously. The tendency was toward capturing 
the soft flow of a garment rather than the integriv 
of the marble! Htfum uiUh thz InicuU VionMoi by 
Proxi teles, Hikt oi Smothiaci, and Old UoAkzt Woman. 
Prior to this period, sculptors always presented the 
female figure clothed, but during the Hellinistic 
period several pieces (the i/enuA o^ and Apfi>u>- 
dUt ci CyfiAnz) were portrayed nude. 

PainUna. No painting of this 
era is extant, but a coiorfui battle scene between 
Alexander and Oari us and a mosaic from the floor of 
the House of Faun was supposed to have been inspired 
by a 4th C. Greek painting. 

f^chltictufit . One Etruscan 
HfuuAcein Innovation was the regular town plan later used by 

the Romans. The origin of their temples may have 
been from Greecp, as they resemble the Greek pro- 
style plan. They constructed mostly of wood and 
sundried 'jrick in the post and lintel system with 
heavy wooden superstructure above an entableture of 
brightly painted terra-cotta. The emphasis was on 
a highly ornate facade. 

ScjuliptuAe. , The sculpture of 
the Etruscans was influenced by the Hittites and 
Aeaean and archaic Greeks as depicted in the conical 
hats and upturned toes. They did both relief sculp> 
ture and sculpture in the round. They designed 
elaborate sarcophaguses and preferred to work in clay 
and bronze rather than stone. 

Palntimi * Tomb paintings were 
done usually in fresco a itnough some were painted 
directly on stone celling and roof designs. They 
were chiefly conventional and contained geometric 
patterns. Wall scenes with funerals, banquets, dan- 
cing, athletic contests, and hunting as subjects were 
popular. The Etruscans accented individual man and 
pictures of his activities rather than mythological 
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subjects. UAe ^ot obyectA . Bronze vessels, mirrors, 
urns, and Jewelry were among the objects created. 
The Etruscans invented the safety pin. 

A^c/tttect(t/te . The Roman dwell- 
ings were of three types: tne romus , or private 
housei the villa, or country house i and the insula, 
or urban house with art apartment on each story. Win- 
dows and loggias faced the street as well as court- 
yards. As exhibited in the public buildings, Rome 
was heir to techrtiques and aesthetics of Etruscan 
and Hellenistic pasts. Romans solved for the first 
time in western history the problem of enclosing 
large volumes of space. They developed the arch, dome, 
and vault with the use of concrete, which they inven- 
ted. Examples of their important works are the A/us/i 
oi TUuA , Panthzon, A/ic/t oi Comtantbit, Coloutm, 
BatftA oi Vloditian^ and BoAtUcia ComtanUnz. 




BARREL VAULT » CROSS VAULT 

Scato^uA& . The first earlv 
Roman sculpture was of terra-cotta figures, bronze 
containers and busts. Later shiploads of Greek 
marbles and bronze* were brought to Rome by generals 
and provincial governors to adorn their palaces. 
When these supplies were exhausted, copies were made 
or Greek artists were employed to create new ones. 
To expedite the copying process, the Romans devised 
a method of casting in which a mold was made from 
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the original* and plaster copies were made. Not all 
Roman sculpture was Imitation', some Romans excelled 
in portrait sculpture. Some free-standing sculptures 
of merit are Tht BtptkoK Auguitui and a marble bust 
of Hadrian. 

, _ pftottoifl . As there were few 

windows, considerable wail space was available for 
decoration. The Interests of the Roman painter 
were far wider than his forerunners. He, too, paint- 
ed nythical and historical subjects, but he was 
inclined to scenes of architecture and landscapes. 
Genre and anecdotal paintings and still life paintings 
seem to be Roman Innovations . lUt^uZ obUtUi , Other 
forms created by the Roman craftsmen were cameos , 
coins, and vases. 



LITERATURE During this period the poet 
Homer, writing of the Trojan 
War. gave the best Interpretation of the spirit of 
man. The playwright Aeschylus attempted in his 
plays to define the relationship between power and 
individual freedom. 

The ideals of the Greeks were 
expressed oy Socrates and Aristotle ("Know thyself" 
and/'Nothing In excess"). Sophocles {0idipu6 Rex , 
Euripides (E^ctAA). and Aristophanes (the. tUuU). 
All depict the tragic and comic sense in Greek ex- 
perience. 

The Roman political skills 
made the oratory of Cicero and the histories and 
chronicles of Caesar and Plutarch the favorite 
forms of literature. Vergil's Atntid (particularly 
Book VI, "The Lower World") was later used by Oante 
as his guide through hell and purgatory in The 
{ksUni, Comzdy. 

With the advent of Christian- 
ity was evidenced a combination of Greek Idealism 
with that of Christianity, which had an oriental 
flavor and was tinged with Judaism. 

SUPPIEMEWTARV Antony Andrews , Tfie Gudu 
REFERENCES (Knopp. 1967); C. M. Bowra, 

CUiUcal Greece (Time-Life, 
1965); F. R. Cowell, Tk& Uvoiutiom oi Antitnt Rome 
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(Praeger* 1963); Edith Hamilton, T^e Outk b/(U/ and 
Tfie Rowan Wa(f (Norton, 1965); and UU^toni^ oi 
Men Wfio Shaptd H-Utohy ifim VtUoAch^i Uvei, ed. by 
Edward C. Llndeman (Mentor, 1964). 

Suggested films Include "Life 
In Ancient Greece," "Life In Ancient Rome," and 
"Greece: Cradle of Culture" from the Museum Exten- 
sion Service and, from EBF, "The Humanities," "The 
Age of Sophocles," "Athens: The Golden Age," "Pla- 
to's Apolooy: The Life and Teaching of Socrates," 
"Aristotle^ Ethics: The Theory of Happiness," 
"Emperor and Slave: The Philosophy of Roman Stoi- 
cism," and "The Spirit of Rome." 

Mu4-ic references of Interest 
Include C. M. Bowra, Tfie Gwefe Expe^ence (Mentor) j 
Edith Hamilton, Thz GAeefe Way to Vutthn ClvilizaUon 
(Mentor) 1 and Arnold Toynbee, G^eefe CivUUzatioM 
and Cfi<uactc/iA (Mentor). 

Four filmed lessons in the 
juman1t1e§, Cdxwi^cae GKttct, are available from 
EBF. EAV offers the recordings "2000 Years of Music" 
and "Ancient and Oriental Music." 

Reconmended for further cuU. 
exploration are Vitruvius, Jht Ten ZooH oi Akchi- 
tec^uAe (Dover, 1960); M. F. Briguet, Et/iu4can 
(Tudor Publishing Company, 1961); and Frank Brown, 
Roman McAitectuAe ( Brazil] er, 1962). 

For viewing are "Burled Cities" 
(International Films) and Warren Schloat's filmstrip 
"Ancient Greece and Rome." 

Suggested references to the 
lUeAotuAe. of the period are H. E. Barnes, An Intd.- 
izcMial and CuttuAol Hlitofiu o^ tht blt&ttnn WohJtd 
(Reynal and Hitchcocki 1941); J. H. Brested, Com^J^tit 
oi Civilization (Harper and Brothers); and Edith 
Hamilton, Tfie 6/ieefe Way (Mentor). 

For viewing, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Humanities Program is recommended: "The 
Age of Sophocles," "Aristotle's Epics," "Athens: 
The Golden Age," "The Character of Oedipus," "The 
Odyssey: The Structure of the Epic," "The Odyssey: 
The Return of Odysseus," "The Odyssey: The Central 
Themes," "Oedipus Rex: Man and God," "Plato's 
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Apology," "The Recovery of Oedipus," "The Character 
of Oedipus," "Greek l^rlc Poetry," and "Aeneld." 



For listening are Caedmon's 
"Antigone" (Sophocles), "Modes" (Euripides), and 
"Oedipus Rex" (Sophocles) j from Warner Brothers Is 
the recording of Plato's "Dialogues." 
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SOCIAL STUPIES Beginning with the acceptance 

of Christianity by the Emperor 
Galerlus In 311, Christianity rapidly rose to a posi- 
tion of dominance In Western public life. One cannot 
exaggerate the Influence of the Christian church on 
Medieval c1vil-1«ti one It was the Church that pro- 
vided educational and vocational training for the 
small minority of people who were to lay the founda- 
tions of a new era. Monks provided Renaissance man 
with the classical heritage necessary for the birth 
of humanism. 

For the most part , the Byzantine 
Empire enjoyed power and prosperity from Its begin- 
nings under Constantino until Its fall. Byzantine 
government was essentially one of theocracy, or " cae- 
saropapism," despotism, and paternalism. Byzantium 
served as a bastion for orthodox Christianity in the 
East. Its cultural Influence on Eastern Europe and 
Russia was considerable. 

In 622 A.D. the new religion 
of Islam (Muslim) began with the H&jVui of Mohammed, 
the Prophet. Expansion reached its zenith under the 
Omni ad dynasty by 750 A.D. The empire encompassed 
Spain, North Africa, the Near East, and reached far 
into Southeast Asia. The Islamic Influence provided 
a basis for Medieval scholasticism, and left an indel- 
ible stanp on Spanish culture. 

In Africa, the empires of Ghana 
(Kumbi), Mali, and Songhai produced powerful kings- 
arising from a prooression of family orouping, cians 
and clan states, village states, and kingdoms. The 
rulers were strongly influenced by Islam, particularly 
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King Ask la Mohammed, who drew upon Islam's culture 
to make vast Improveinents both In the government and 
In the educational system. 

With the decline and eclipse 
of Roman authority came the breakup of the former 
Empire Into petty states and the nuclei of future 
national states. This was largely an agricultural 
and a fighting (feudallstic) society, whoie only 
concern was preserving Itself. For the average 
peasant, the world ended at the limits of the manor 
to whi ch he was attached. The unit of government 
was sufficiently small that each Individual could 
know the workings of the whole system. 

Between 900-1000 A.O., towns 
sprang up In Europe. They had gained their Impe- 
tus from feudalism, from the Increase of land de- 
voted to architecture, and from the development of 
markets by the monasteries. National states were 
hegjjinlng. England was united under William the 
Conqueror; France, under Hugh Capet. Kingdoms ap- ' 
peared In Denmark, Non«ay>,tnd Sweden. With the 
establishment of Charlemagne's Palace School, the 
revival of learning began. 

' To a great measure, the results 
of the Crusades helped to mold European civilization 
for years to come. The breakdown of serfdom resulted 
from the noble's need for money and his absence dur- 
ing the Crusades. This absence In turn enabled women 
to begin to dominate medieval life, and the Courts of 
Love developed along with the Cult of the Virgin. 

By '1000, an economic revival 
had begun in Europe with the rise of urban centers 
as a result of increased commerce and industry. Craft 
and trade guilds came to domi nate much of urban life. 
By the end of this period there existed in France and 
England a seirblance of legislative, governmental bod- 
ies. The rising urban middle class was soon to sup- 
port exploration, the arts, centralized government, 
religi ous reforms, and, later, democracy. 



Roman 



MUSIC The rise and fall of Roman 

civilization, as well as the 
rise of the Christian church and its spread, is im- 
portant to the understanding of cultural development. 
Much of the Roman music was borrowed from the Greeks 
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and was used for festivals and war. The truirpet and 
drum spoke of conflict In a man's heart, as well a$ 
In the life of a people. 

However, In the reign of Augus- 
tus a child was bom In Bethelem of Oudea, and this 
event was destined to change the world. A new re- 
ligion was born called Christianity. These believers 
scattered through the Roman world, teaching the doc- 
trine of mercy and peace. In Rome they met with ter- 
rible persecution, but neither persecution nor the 
threat of death marred the power of this new faith. 
Their music was written and performed to serve 6od. 
It was a sort of communication between man and God 
with the church controlling the types and character 
of music. 

Christian music took Its form 
and liturgical order from the Byzantine church and 
Jewish temple and was usually polyphonic. Since 
Instruments were associated with paaan rites, music 
was vocal- It was et this tj.me. tn>t the "Gregorian 
Chant," the first Important music form, appeared. 
As the church grew, one of the most Important musical 
developments, a liturgy called "the mass," emerged. 
Secular music was carried on by minstrels and trou- 
badours, bit little of It was written down. 

In the Gothic period there was 
a break with the past by a gradual swing toward hu- 
manism. Harmony, one of the basic elements of Western 
music, was achieved by polyphony, or counterjiolnt, 
and homophony. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and music of the Gothic period were the expression 
of religion, mysticism, and scholasticism that per- 
meated the age. Cathedrals were adorned with every 
art form known to man. Great organs were built Into 
the churches, and Glullaume Machant created a com- 
plete polyphonic setting for the mass "Agnus Del." 



ART A/idtttectu^. When Chrlstlan- 

ity was Officially recognized 
after 313 A.D., It became possible to erect places 
of worship, called basilicas, which were suitable 
to the demands of Christian liturgy. 

The basilica form was variously 
treated, not standardized. Some had transepts; some 
did not. Old St. Peter's Basilica In Rome, built 
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In 333 A.D. and destroyed In the 15th C, was the 
most famous building of Its type. Later a central- 




EARLY CHRISTIAN BASILICA 



plan church was developed. The domlnent structural 
device was the dome covering the central portion. 

ScuZ^^m, Sculpture In the 
round existed, but because of its kinship to "graven 
Images," they were not often produced. There were 
stone, marble, and Ivory relief designs and decora- 
tive capitals on columns. Furniture also used Inlay 
and carved reliefs. 

PaLnUng . The mosaic decoration 
of large wall areas and tempera pen and Ink Illus- 
trations, known usually as miniatures, were executed 
for religious manuscripts, tto^/at obi'ectA . Textiles 
and weaving became tmportant"! me chance was a 
product In the field of metal work. 

M.chUe.ctuAe. , The central-plan 
was almost exclusively used with variations on the 
Greek cross. Domes covered the cross and domes on 
pendentlves were raised on drums. Interiors were 
covered with mosaics Or frescoes which were executed 
in strict accordance with observed customs. 

Scutptm. , Artistic representa- 
tions of all sacred personages were outlawed by the 
emperor, so artists were forced to flee or express 

thel r tal ents 1 n secul ar terms durl ng this Iconocl as- 

♦ \ 
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tic controversy. Carved ornaments were used, but 
monumental sculptures were never encouraged. The 
Byzantine sculptor was called upon to carve small 
statues and reliefs, particularly In Ivory, to 
adorn books and caskets. 

PaintUS ' The Iconoclastic 
controversy was stilled arter 843 A. D., which per- 
mitted the portrayal of sacred Imageij still a 
rigid system for decoration was enforced. The 
lovely Enthfiontd Uiidoma Md CkUdt painted on 
wood Is such a painting. Ho^ala. The mosaic of 
this period took precedence over painting. Many 
had QOld backgrounds . The artists distorted pro- 
portions and el ong«ited figures. Another character- 
is t1 c was the negat 1 ve or re verse val ues on por- 
tralts (high^lighted areas become dark and shadowed 
areas light). 

ii&z^ul obHcU . Hetal work 
and textiles were very important adjuncts to other 
arts. Furniture was covered with metal , Ivoyy, 
and enamel plaques. Heavy embroidery with metal 
thread entellished rich vestments. Enamels of 
the cloisonne type were also used. 

A^dtUtctuAA, Of the few ex- 
tant examples of architecture. The Tomb oi Th^doKic 
in Ravenna is the only con^lete structure remaining 
with solid masonry, a central -plan, arches , and a 
dome of a large single stone hollowed into the 
shape of a saucer. 

ScuiptuAz , During these years 
in this area sculpture disappeared as a technique 
except for a few Isolated workshops in southern 
France and Italy where early Christian traditions 
were faithfully preserved. In Ireland many crosses 
remain from this period. PabvUnd , The beginning 
of Early Medieval painting in the decoration of 
manuscripts emerged. The Book of KiJUU was written 
and decorated by Irish monks in /OO A.O. 

f^<ihUtctuhit , The Early Chris- 
tian basilica was adapTe3nfo^liie~needs of the parish 

and clergy. Basic Roman principles of construction 
and methods for maintaining harmonious proportions 
were still available to these stone masons. Innova- 
ti ons were chol rs for monks 1 n the nave , an apse for 
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royal buHal placds. and the Inclusion of towers. 

lUuMiMtion, The Carol Igi an 
artist of the Palace Scno^i at Aachen was the Illus- 
trator of manuscripts of the gospels and other sacred 
texts. He emphasized surface ornamentation, such as 
In the Utrecht Psalter, written at Hautvllllers or 
Reims, France, about 830 A. D« ItoCfla^ o<(yeetA. Gold 
book covers and Ivory carvings were made at this 
time, as well as the bronze doors of Cathedral of 
Hlldesheim. 

MchUtcjtufi& . The architect 
of this period had several problems to solve: ob- 
taining space for large crowds, providing circula- 
tion, building solid fireproof structures, and ad- 
mitting light. Some characteristics of buildings 
of this period were the semi -circular arch r recessed 
arch; co#ound arch (one or two arches under one 
larger arch) i Increased length of navei thick, con- 
tinuous walls of massive, quite closely spaced, 
piers I stone vaults; intersecting groin vaults; 
vaults over aisles flanking the nave (thereby carry- 
ing thrust to thick outer walls) j clerestory windows; 
and simple decorations. Many regional types of the 
Romanesque existed; England followed closely the 
Norman types 4 In Germany and Italy the type was dis- 
tinctively Romanesque. 




ROMANESQUE CROSS SECTION 
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^ , , Smtfitm * As stone buildings 
began to rise It was Inevitable that the sculptor 
turn to surviving Rowan sculpture as Inspiration. 
This he did, not only In stone, but In Ivory carving 
and metalwork. The sculptor was limited to areas such 
as different parts of the portals. In the Interior 
he was limited alwost exclusively to the capitals 
and to the alters i therefore, most decoration was re- 
lief sculpture only. 

, ^ , Pft^n^iiw * Often the relief sculp- 
ture was painted J very little of this survives. Fi- 
gures and religious scenes were often painted on walls 
and vaults. Miniature. paintings In religious manu- 
scripts continued to be an Important monastic activity. 
miul obJt<Ui , Frames for miniatures were popular 
during this era. 
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GOTHIC ARC?? 



CORBELED ARCH 



hAchlUiUjuM.^ Gothic archf* 
tecture developed from the ko««nes()ue. Character- 
istics of the ^thlc church are the flying buttress* 
ribbed vauU» tracery windows, stained glass windows * 
elongated sculptural figures, pointed arches and 
gargoyles. Examples of the Gothic church are Ailens 
Cathedral and Notre Dane of Chartres. which Is con^ 
sidered by many to be the most beautiful of Its type. 

$tuJtptuM^ Sculptured coluMns 
began to dominate facades of cathedrals with kings 
and queens* the majesty of Christ and the apostles. 
These were called Royal Portals. PaiinMm* Two 
distinct tirends exUted In itallan'ptnttngs of the 
13th C. One* Sienese, was distinctly medieval r the 
other t Florentine* was more obscure In Its origin. 

U&tjvX obu<M. Stained glass 
wi ndows were used as early as the fourth century. 
Examples of this art form are froM the Rose Window 
at Chartres. Decorative manuscripts* bronze cruci- 
fixes* candlesticks* and omaeental liturgical vessels 
were used during this Gothic era. 
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Lmmm OwHn^ the earlier part of the 
Middle Ages the spirit of the 
people was expressed in their inythology and their 
hero stories. In the folk-epics {UmiilL Son^ oi 
RoUnd, and Seng otf thi HLbtmg^) one sees the war« 
rior's world of the first half of the niedieval per- 
iod. The group ideal of these times is revealed 
in the Mligious literature (particularly the lives 
of the saints) and in the morality plws, The 
purpose of this literature was to instruct the com- 
mon people. 

* L . r * ^ ^"J'^* "Prologue" to the Cm- 
WibuAy Tatu, Geoffrey Chaucer illustrates the 
problem: "How are hew ways compatible with what we 
have always known?" It remains fo»* Dante Allghieri 
In rht Uvine Cmtdy to achieve a literary synthesis 
of medieval life. 



UuAle, 



EMC 



smLBmm h. s. Bennett, Uit on tht 
Wrmum t^t^h M^mo^ (Cantr1dge> 1960)^ 
O^vid Douglas, tiiltUm tkt m- 
^ueAo^i tht tftpaU upon BH^tmd (University 
of Cal fornia Press. 1964hMneFreManthle. Aga oi 
P(ufh (Time-Life. 1966) t Jeffrey, Russell, Pi^tnt 
Md mckft in thi BjvUu mdJU Age4 (University of 
California Press, i96Sh Gerald Simons, mhaAim 
BiViopt (Time-Life, 1968). 

From EBF, for viewing, are 
"Major Religions of the World" (20 min. each). "The 
Medieval Crusades" (28 min.), "The Medieval Guilds" 
(21 min. . "The Medieval Knights" (22 min.). and 
'The Medieval Manor" (22 min.). Fllmstrips from SV£ 
Include "The Migration of Medieval Peoples," "Feu- 
dalism," "The Medieval Church." and "Medieval Towns 
and Cities." A kit, "History and Culture of Africa." 
available from Valiant, contains 20 transparencies 
and 62 overlj^s. 

Recommended muiic references 
.^^W^ J^^^'^* pmoUan Chant) Hugo Leichtentritt, 
MuA-tc Huto/uf and 1dm (Harvard Press, 19S1); and 
Homer Ulrich, Muiict A Vtilgn iofi LUtinina (Har- 
court-Brace). 

, ; , viewing, An Audio-muat 

ilutofiy oi UuAic (EAV) and Huiic 100 (American Book 
Company), For listening. UuaIc oi tkt Uiddtt Aati 
(Ij^richord), MoittApitcjii oi Uaiit BtioAt im, 
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Chanson cte TKoubAdotm (Hamonia Mundl), OuaofUxin 
CH(Utt (Coluni>1a). 

Sugaestdd ant references are 
Howard Saalman* UtdLtval MckUtUuAi. (Brazil 1er« 
196?) I H. W. A^anseri} Ktu UommU oi tkt HUtofty 
oi ^ (Prentice-Hal 1« l95dh John Canady, Tht Uvu 
oi tht PaOUdAA (Norton. 19W). 

For viewing. "Four Great Chur- 
ches" (life), "Art Portrays a Changing World" (Aleman) 
and "Byzantine Empire" (Cdronet)^ 

UWmu references Include 
Tfte tUddlt Aqu (College Outline Series) ^ C. S. Lewis, 
Tfie AtUgoHy oi Love; A ^udq U Me(tiev<t^ TmdUloni 
Tht PofvtAhU lkdiiv<U ftzoM (Viking), 

For viewing* "K/stery of Stone- 
henge" (McGraw-Hill) and EBF's "The Medieval Guilds," 
"The Pardoner's Tale," and "Prologue to Canterbury 
Tales." For listening. Caednon's ''Beowulf," "The 
Second Shepherd's Play," "Tristan and Iseult," and 
"Chaucer's Canterbury Tales." 



IV. Period 1400 A.D. - 1600 A.D. iTke ReitotiAOrtce) 

SOCIAL smm in part, the rise of the wealthy 

commercial city (the dominant 
social unit) was responsible for the Renaissance and 
Its early development In Italy. The spirit of adven- 
ture, which began with the Crusades, culminated In 
the 16th C. with wbrld-wlde exploration. Economic 
arrangements became a separate field of human t'^ought* 

During this period, the charac- 
teristic form of government was autocracy in the pre- 
dominant form of absolute, divine-right monarchy. 
General corruption in the hierarchy ef the church led 
to the Reformation, and ultimateTy to a trend toward 
national churches. 

The Renaissance stressed the 
Individual and sacrificed the group, and humanism was 
transformed from ah imitation of classics to a faith 
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in the ability of man. Scientific theory led to 
Deism, and to a rejection of supernatural, mythical, 
emotional, and natural law. 

MUSIC The essence of the Renaissance 

i J . . . essence of man hfmself- 
a period in history dedicated to .the rebirth of clas- 
sical learning. Materialism and individualism brought 
new incentives for living. The church remained the 
greatest patron of the arts, but music moved Into 
the household of the ar1$t6cracy as well, the religious 
music spoke of the serenity of God and man. Josquin 

.^!/'^f ^9 ^^^^^ "^e** *he most generally 

used principle of <^rgani2ation, that of repetition 
and contrast. 

4« u*n i 1 . i;<»lestrina »*eached a new high 
in liturgical music, Hymns, anthems, motifs, and 
sacred foms were created by such composers as William 
S?rii ^^yf^"*.^ t^i Q^bbons and Tomas 

Victoria while Don Carlo 6e$ua1do, Claudio Monteverde, 
and Thomas Morley excelled In madrigals and secular 
forms . 

McUteeto/te . During the Renal s* 
.... , ^ sance tne temple was no longer 

the typical bulldlna. Features of the architecture 
were windows decorated with pediments-el ther triangular 
or rounded-overhanging cornices, pilasters, ornamented 
pediments, domes on drum and small and high drums. The 
most Important French example Is the Louvre court facade 
designed by Pierre Lascot and Jean Qojon. Italian 
examples are the Cathedral of Florence and the Villa 
Rotunda by Andrea Palladlo. 

. SculptuAA . Renaissance sculpture 
began with the broad naturalistic sculpture of the 
late 14th C. This was Infused with new vitality and 
movement. Monumental, three dimensional form with 
robust energy developed, typified by Michelangelo's 
Ho4eA, Vavid, and PiUa, 

^_ ^. ^ , ^ ^ , P ff«t6td ' Most of the paintings 
of this period had a rel1dioi» theme and were com- 
missioned for churches. Many of the wealthy honored 

il^lHi?**^"^^*]"!?' ^^^^ paintlnas used pagan themes 
or combined Christian and pagan. Painters In the north 
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remained Gothic In spirit many years into the 
Renaissance. High Renaissance artists were fre- 
quently versatile* working In Minting, sculpture, 
and architecture, as did Michelangelo, who considered 
himself a sculptor. bOt was a genius In many arts. 

IITERATURE During the Renaissance, man 

KUi, ui , ja<n«<' insight Into the ancient 

philosophies without the darkening cloak of the Church 
dimning his vision. The beginning of humanism was 
first noted in the writing of Petrarch. 

/. u J J ^® invention of printing in the 
J5th C. broadened the growth of learning. Erasamus* 
the foremost writer duHng this time, anticipated 
the Reformation. With the Reformation came writers 
such as John Milton and Jonathon Edwards, a Puritan 
preacher. 

Just as the drama became the 
most popular form of entertainment » culminating in 
the works of William Shakespeare and Ben Jonspn. the 
favorite literaify form was the romantic epic (Spen* 
ser's Faeue (iueene). Songs arid sonnets were also 
favored lyric forms, such as chivalric romances 
(Oon <iai>j-te), tales of adventure, fables, allegor- 
ies, and character sketches. 

, . The prose of this period was 

less than commendable, excepting the essays of Sir 
Francis Bacon. 



%odUaJi Studiu 



ERIC 



John R. me t Agt ol Exptofui- 
Uon (Time-Life, 1966) j Edith 



SliPPUMBNTARV 

ftenmrn 

Life, 1966); 6. W. 0. Woodward, A ShoU HUtohu oi 
Sixteenth C^ntwiy Bn&land (Mentor. 1960). 



„ , , « . Suggested nuiic references are 

Manfred Bukofzer. Studied in ikditval and UttuiUianu 
Utxiic (Norton, 1950); Cecil Gray and Phillip Hazel - 
tine. C(VUo GuuAtdQ, VkUca ol l/e*u)4<t, miiUm Md 
«u/ute^ (Paul French, 1926) i Oliver Strunk. timU' 
Aonce (Norton) i Ernest Walker, A HUtontf MuA-ic 
in tngland (Oxford, 1952). 

, , . For yiewing, Colin Steame's 

mic dnd the, HoutU^mce. (10 films. NET, 1958). 
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For llstenlngi from Nonesuch 
are "Music of Shakespeare's Time ," "Renaissance 
Vocal Music," and "Renaissance Music for Brass" j 
from RCA "Masterpieces of Music Before 1750" r and 
EAV's "Shakespeare and Music." 

Mt references include QHMJt 
VaJiMm and QKiAt VeUMJU^d^ (Reader's Digest As- 
sociation. 1966); John Canady, rkt Uve^ oi thz 
PaUtm (Norton, 1969) v Hans Tietze, T/ietwuAeA 
0^ tht (ktiU NcuUonat QaUeAiti (Phaidon)i and 
Lawry Bates, RendU^onc^ MUtt<UiJM (Braziller, 
1962). 

^m(^ For viewing* Warren Schloat's 

"TheWaissance" and "Michelangelo," "High Renais- 
sance" (McGraw-Hill), "Florentine Art of the Golden 
Age" (National Gallery of Art), and "The Gates of 
Paradise" (Life). 

References to UttAMtiM of 
the period are Wo/iW UteA<ita/iei ro^uwte 2 (College 
Outline Series); Norman Ault, BUzabttim Luhia 
(William Sloane Association, 1949)} <)ohh Hollander, 
JoHAort (Yale University), 

For viewing, from the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica are "As You Like It," "Hamlet," 
"Julius Caesar," "Macbeth," "Midsuwner Night's Dream, 
and "Don Quixote." For listening, from Caednon are 
"Everyman ," "Sonnets , Shakespeare , "''Antony and Cleo- 
patra," "King Lear," and "The Taming of the Shrew"; 
from Folkway . " Juli us Caesar" and "English Ball ads . " 



V. PERIOD 1600 A. D. - 1700 A.D. 



SOCIAL srupIES In England. France, and Russia 

the monarch continued to reign 
supreme. In America, where the English were the 
dominant colonizing force, the agrarian South and the 
industrial North were established by the end of the 
century. 

In the area of scientific de- 
velopment one thinks innediately of Sir Isaac Newton 
and his concept of a universe which operated like a 
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machine* with God becoming a sort of celestial sta- 
tionary engineer. 

Liberalism and natural Istn found 
expression In the writing of John Locke* who based 
his entire thought upon the Idea that there Is a 
"natural law" which operates in the affairs of inen 
In their political problems. 



MUSIC The term bivwqiit wax well des- 

cribe the 17th C. style in the 
arts. In music there were two main lines of develop- 
ment: opera with arias and recitatives* oratorios 
and cantatas. Theh4 was an emancipation of instru- 
mental music. For the first time two styles were 
purposely used together-the old of the Renaissance 
and the modern ornamented style of the baro<)ue. 

Tonality as a basic concept 
brought about new ideas. Homophony became as im- 
portant as polyphony. Johann Sebastian Bach and 
George Fredrick Handel were "the giants" of this 
period, but the music of Giovanni Gabrieli, Domenico 
Scarlatti and Antonio Vivaldi captured the spirit 
.of the baroque. 



ART Z(Vioq{jLZ often refers to the 

art of the 17th C. The term 
may come from the Portuguese* boHAoco, meaning 
"irregularly shaped pearl." 

hidxittUuM,* In baroque 
architectur-e the space Decame independent ana alive. 
Facades wore independent of the mass and space in 
the buildinas. Piers and columns became massive 
and forceful while landscaping, sculpture* and paint- 
ing became as a unit. This period was one of the 
most (dynamic in the history of western culture. 

In the rococo buildings^ space 
was subdivided and diffused:' Light was abundant and 
revealing. Murals on walls and ceiling were an ex- 
tension Of the architecture and a feeling of ai»y 
cheerfulness prevailed. 

In Italy one of the giants of . 
baroque was Glan Lorenzo Bernini, who conceived the 
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Palazzo ChlH Odescalchi In Rome. In France, Jules 
Hardouin Mans airt built Church of Les InvaHdes in 
PaHs. In Austria and Germany, because of the Thirty 
Years War, the economic level was low. There was no 
High Baroque period until very late In the mh C.j 
however, John Dientzenhoger designed the Abby Church 
in Banz, Germany. 

In England, Indigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren were p6rhaps the most famous 
of architects. The rococo in Italy was expressed 
by Flippo Raguzzini with his Piazzo S. Ignaglo in 
Rome. 

SaUpttm . At this time sculp- 
ture was an Integral part of architecture and land^ 
scaping, for example, the Baldachino over the high' 
altar In St. Peter's in Rome. 

?<UntLn^ , A staggeri ng ouan- 
t1 ty of many ki nds of paintings were produced ai^ i 
one time throughout Europe. Most art historians 
present this period geographically, even though ar* 
tists were beginning to move frequently from place 
to place. Thus even national boundaries lost their 
meanings as to the culture of this time. 

Renaissance art had been pri- 
marily religious. Now, in addition to religious 
paintinos, art In many Instances were executed to 
popularize truths about the State, and resulted 
oftentimes in persuasive art that sometimes verged 
on propaganda. 

In England , paintings were 
taking a different direction with the work of William 
Hoaarth, who did a series of scenes from "Marriage 
a la Mode." Petei:^ Paul Rubens and Sir Anthony van 
Djyke were Flemish painters during this era. 



Lmmm Hie l7th C. was heralded by a 
wave of intellectual, spiritual 
and physical activity. In this age the lofty verse 
of John Milton and John Dryden, as wel 1 as the meta- 
physical con eel ts of John Donne, expressed the in- 
tellectual spirit. 

At the same time the cavalier 
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poets manifested In their verse an underlying pessi- 
mism which scientific discoveries Invariably foster 
in any century. 

Restoration drama was brilllanti 
but morally lax. In America the literature was func- 
tional for the most parti consisting of d1ar1es» ser- 
mons, letters, and histories/ 



SUPPLEMEWTARy Tkt AwMJU oi MWiicjOi, Votum t 
REFERENCES (EBE, 1969) f Q. B. Aylmer, A 
ShofU HUtofu^ oi Stvmtttntk 
Cen^uAi/ £nd^(< (Mentor, I960); Charles Blltzer, Age 
olKingi (Time-Life, 1967) j Godfrey Davis, Tht B<VUy 
Stuo/KA, 7^03-16^0 (Oxford University Press, 19S9)} 
Stuart Hampshire, Tk^ Agt HM^on (Mentor, 1965). 

Suggested muAlc references are 
Manfred Bukof2er, Mu4Xc^ tht iahoqut tnA (Norton, 
1947) ; and Hugo Leichentritt, Uiuic HUtofuj and Jdm 
(Harvard Press, 1940). 

For viewing, "Handel and His 
Music" (Coronet, 1957), "Time for Bach" (Film Image, 
1950), "Great Composers" (EBF), "Instruments of the 
Orchestra (EAV). For listening, "Growth of In- 
strumental Music" (EAV), "Riches of the Baroque" 
(Educational Record Sales), and "Tonal Counterpoint" 
(Educational Record Sales). 

Mt references include Henry 
A. Mi Hon, BaAO(iuz and Rococo MchUtctuM. (Bra- 
ziller, 1961) and Hans Tie tze, r/ie^u/iei o^ ^e. 
Ofvwt HcuUonal GalUAlti (Phaldon, 1954). 

For viewing. Warren Schloat's 
"The Baroque" and "The Enlightenment," and "The 
Baroque" (McGraw-Hill series). 

References to tcte/txttuAe are 
Encyclopedia BHtannlca's "Paradise Lost" for viewing 
and for listening. Caednon's "Paradise Lost" and "Eng- 
lish Poetry: mh C." 
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VI. PERIOD 1700 A.D. - 1800 A.D. 



SOCIAL smiBS OuHng the 18th C. , social 

philosophers (Dideroti Rous* 
seau, and Kant) Influenced tho thinking of their 
own countrymen and* In some Instances* precipitated 
revolutionary reaction beyond their own boundaries. 

Also making their appearance 
were social scientists, historians » political wri- 
ters, and social satirists. Particularly associated 
with this development were Adam $m1th, Edward Gibbon* 
Oonathon Swift, Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, and John Oay. 

In America, geographic advan- 
tages, the brilliant lead^irshlp of Washington, and 
substantial aid from the French contributed to th# 
final success of the undertakirig. Colonial forces 
were strengthened by freedbtiHseeking Negroes, who 
had been promised their freedom In exchartoe for 
fighting. Nearoes In the l8th C. colonial period 
also contributed to the history of the United States 
in the advancement of medicine, literature, politics, 
and architecture. 

In France, wh^re reforms were 
long overdue, the Third Estate declared themselves 
a National AsseirtblVi and shortly b$f ore the end of 
the 18th C, feudalism in France had ended. Louis XIV 
had been executed as a traitor, and a strong military 
dictator. Napoleon, had become Emperor. 

Because Great Britain had 
suffered less from Invasion or civil war. It was 
nat ural that the Indus tri a 1 Reyol uti on shou 1 d be- 
gln there. It was first felt in the textile Industry* 
but by no means ended there. Immediate and projected 
results on both sides of the water were the appear^ 
ance of the factory system, the trend toward urban- 
ization, the development of the working class, the 
development of corporations , the formation of labor 
unions-and the resultant myriad attendant abused 
and problems. 



MUSIC During this era there came a 

revolution In all phases of 
life. Because reason was thought necessary for 
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success In any endeavor* the period has been called 
the "Age of Reason." It was a century of order and 
symmetry. Everything was formalized through Intellect. 
There was an urge for Intel 1ectua1» political i spin* 
tual* and artistic freedom. A style called Mxioco 
emerged and dominated the period for a time. This 
st;y1e emphasized pleasantness and beauty. 

Another movement » ntocJtaiii' 
cUm, sought to express the classic Ideas from 
Greece and Rome. While music did not succumb to 
the rococo spirit, It was Indeed Influenced and 
the lasting classic period emerged. 

Some of the world's great 
fflus 1 c came from thi s perl od i n the per feet creati ons 
of Mozart and Haydn. The operatic works of Mozart 
{The, Uagic ftuU and Tht Umlaut oi F^aw) and 
the symphonies of Haydn {Tht London and Tht Clock) 
are Inspiring examples. 



Ai?r McHtee^u^ . The emigrants 

to America hurriedly construc- 
ted shelters of a "make-shift" type; any enclosure 
could become a shelter. When houses of any perman*^ 
ence wero constructed they were of the type known 
to them In Europe, crude wattle and daub, thatched 
roof structures, little If any better than the huts 
and wigwams of the Indians. 

Later In the South, where 
abundant materials were available, homes were con- 
structed of brick, stone, and wood. The oldest home 
still standing In the Southern colonies is the Adam 
Throughgood house (1636) In Princess Anne County, 
Virginia. The first brick house had been built In 
1612. 

\ln New England the homes fol- 
lowed the exposed wood frame, filled with wattle 
and clay, topped with steep gabled roofs. The Hou^e 
oi Seuen QoJolu^ Salem, Massachusetts, built In 1668 
Is an example of a sturdy, draft-proof home with 
clapboard covering. Around 1640 the Swedes brought 
to the United States the log cabin. This was quickly 
accepted and became the traditional home of the pio- 
neer. 

Southern homes before 1800 
were built of brick, weather-board and log. Some 
characteristics were chimneys for each room at the 
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ends of the house and Urde windows » for example* 
Ouia^oiU In Sumner County* Tennessee. Notable 
bulldlnss before 1800 are {JionU<M^» designed by 
Thomas Jefferson and the bul 1 d1 ngs at W1 1 1 1 amsburg » 
Virginia. 



l(WJtfituAt . The first sculp- 
licaTiy - * 



ture in America was basicauy useful. Tools were 
made by hand* many with decorative handles* created 
with respect for the material and for the use to 
which the object was to be put. Weather vanes > 
decoys and children's toys were made by the e<ir1y 
American craftsman or perhaps by the pioneer him^ 
self, Some of the early tombstones were obj'^cts 
of beauty and pathos* 

?<lUHtiM , The first Amer- 
lean painters were artists who provided p1ctu**e sigr^s ^ 
for stores and taveVns* Two. famous early paintings r-^: 
were of littU Margaret filbbs (1670) and of Ann 
Pollard {1721} both anonymous and examples ofvUmning 
at its height. 



Th# classic era, or "Age of 
Inllghtenment,'' in English Mter 



ature brings to mind the.r|tl6nal1st1c views of the 
century as expressed l>y Alexander Hpe lh^E44<*i/ oH ;-r 
Man. It wa^ art era 6f brilliant political ^nd social 
satire, exemplified In the works of Jonathon Swift* -i 
Richard Sheridan, and Voltaire. The beginnings of 
the ftomantic spirit find their expression in the 
poetry of Thomas Gray and Robert Burns* 

In America the pen proved ^ 
mightier than the sword In the fiery propaganda of 
Thomas Palne and Petri cic Henry, tho poetry of Philip 
Freneau, and the dignified prose of Thomas Jefferson* 
author of the VtcloMtUn oi tndipin4enu, In thd 
life and writings of Benjamin Franklin* the picture 
of "the complete American" began to emerge. 

smimmiiV peter Gay, AQi H iHUHprn^ 
mmh^ (Tlme-Lffl* rTw. Harris. 
A ^\ui)vtmto)Qi H mhJtiMi 

Corny ^n^lmd (Mentor, IdSSh P* Oi HanMjJXi % . 
Ui^ihrim^t^iiy of Chicagb Pr6ls,^n$§l)'r ~ 
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Additional references for 
viewing Include "The Development of the American 
Republic" ($VE)» "The American Revolution" and "The 
Industrial Revolution" from EBF» "A New World and a 
New Hope," "The Enalish Settlements," "Establishing 
Social Life In a Wilderness," "Revolution and In- 
dependence," "A New Experiment and a New Nation," 
and "The Development of the Thirteen Colonies." 

Suggested muA-tc works are 
Charles Burney, An BC^ht^wth Cwtofiu Tou^h in 
CmVuU Europe and thz HtJthiAlmdii (Oxford, 19S9)} 
Adam Carse, Tfie CKokutJun in the EigJitaentfi Ccntu^ 
(Cambridge, 1940)r E. J. Dent, OpzAM 
(Oxford, 1945 )i Kan Gel ringer, A Creative Uit in 
Mtwic (Norton, 1946). 

Filmstrips recommended are 
"Don Giovanni" (EAV), "Marriage of Figaro" (Brandon), 
"Moiart and His Music" (Coronet), "Castle In Seville" 
and "Magic Flute" (Hoffberg. Recordings include 
"Surprise Symphony'' (Colui*1a), "Sonata In D" (Colum- 
bia), and "Classicism and the Sonata Form" (Education 
Record Sales). 

References related to oA/t are 
Alexander 'illot, 300 ^toM oi A»«eA^c<m P<Unttng 
(Time-Life) I Albert Gardner, IwiAiiOA ScutptuH (Meto- 
polltan Museum of Art* i96S); James Thomas Fletcher, 
fiMt PtcMtfu 0^ Ou^iWitrfeAMWA (Dover, IH7)\ f'>rl 
Heller, pHxm Tepeei to fomM (Little, Brown $f.. Com- 
pany, 1967); Edwin Hoag. Am^c^ HotiiUt Cotonial, 
CixUiUc. md Co^ei^dAi/ (Lippincoit, I967)i and Lewis 
Mumford, %tickti mdStonu (Dover, 1955 )« 



For viewing are the National 
de lectures, which include "Survey 



ntiiigs," "American Textiles," "AnieH can 



Art Gallery SI 
of American Pa 

paintings in History"; and "Folk Art" from the Abby 
Aldrlch Rockefeller Museum (Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc.) 
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VII. PERIOD 1800 A.D. - 1900 A.D. 



\MJUt>MJUU'^ and 
StUlonalUm 



tofioptt 

HamntltUm and 
HUUaAUm 



tuMpt and 

tht UnUzd Statu 



SOCUL sruom By 1800, the population of the 

United States exceeded five 
minion. Rivers soon became natlonaV highways, and 
the nationalist decisions of John Marshall , together 
with the team of John Adams and James Monroe, brought 
America Into a position of national prominence. 

However, the three major areas 
of the United States ware following different lines 
of development, and Jackson's presidential victory 
swung the political center of gravity away from the 
Eastern seaboard. Early slave revolts Intensified 
the feeling of the Soutn and drew attention to 
Gabriel Prosser In Virginia, Denmark Vers ey in South 
Carolina, and Nat Turner in Virginia. 

During the late 18th and early 
19th C. , the British sided with the French in expres- 
sion of "Liberty, Eouality, Fratern1ty""basic tenets 
of romanticism. Reforms resulted In the organization 
of Sunday schools, the building of hospitals, and 
movements to reform the prisons, free the slaves, and 
regulate the conditions of child labor, 

With Napoteon's plan of con- 
quest of Europe, England became allied with other 
nations in all-out war against France. Attempts 
toward unification in Italy and Germany failed until 
the middle of the cjntury. The Congress of Vienna 
set the course of Eirope for thirty-five years. 

During the middle and latter 
part of the 19th C. , the United States was character- 
ized by separatism and reunion, further expansion, 
the final sectional rupture. Reconstruction and post- 
Reconstruction, and, finally, increased industriali- 
zation resulting from vast natural resources. 

In Europe, Victoria and her 
consort reigned in England for sixty years, and the 
British faced the problems of coping with the "sins" 
of the Industrial Revolution. Reaction to Charles 
Dentin's OHlQln oi tht Spttiu (1859) ranged from 
doubt to despair. 
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, y . , ... Both GenMny and Italy $m 
periods of iRpeHallsn «nd unification undor Kaiser 
WllllaiH and Victor Emanuel* respectively. In Ger- 
many, writer-thinker Friedrlch Nietzsche accurately 
predicted the era of great Ideological wars «id 
Influenced 6emny with his concept of the ovcamm 
(superman). 

MUSIC ^omntit Is the tern used to 

designate the style of art 
and literature of the 19th C. Music was a aore ef- 
fective medium of expression than the visual arts. 

^ , ^ E^>has1s was placed on Indivi- 

dual freedon and musIc provided opportunity for free 
expression. CoMposers becaae Independent of patrons. 
While orchestras grew larger and aore proficient, 
orchestration becaae Mone elaborate and conlex. 
Composers Introduced freer and aore varied foruB of 
music within a wider span of te^K>s Md dynamics. 
They strove for emotional tension and draaat 1c con- 
trasts by postponing the resolution of their rounds, 
by moving into different keys , by moving the melodic 
lines chromatically) and by compounding their met^r 
w 1 th syn copati on. 

The three favorite mediums 
expression for the romantic coi|>oser were the or- 
chestra* the piano, and the human voice. Throusih these 
mediums, outstanding composers produced signi- 
ficant music, with many writing in forms for all 
three. 

Ludwig von Beethoven's music 
was intensely expresMve and pointed the way to the 
passionate outpouring of the Romanticist. Carl Maria 
von Weber, Giachino Rossini , Charles Gounod* and 
Ri chard Wagner excelled In opera. 

- ■ ■ ■ • 

A growing consciousness of 
facts and world probleis of reality brought about 
expressions concerned with actualities. Realism 
in music lay in the rise of program music (music 
with an extra-musical Idea which often told stor- 
ies and painted pictures). The orchestra became a 
concert organization, providing a suitable medium 
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foir the realist expression. Conposers who excelled 
fn this area were Hector Berlioz, Richard Wagner, 
Franz Liszt, Richard Strauss, George Bizet, Camllle 
Saint-Saehs, Antonia Dvorak, Oules Hassenet, Alexan- 
der Borodin, and Rlnisky-Korsokoff. 

Romantic and realistic art has 
reflected an expression of the struggle for freedom 
and liberation On a personal basis, but when the col- 
lective efforts of a people are directed toward free- 
dom and liberty, we have natlonalUm* This musical 
application of the romantic spirit to the sovereign 
states was strongest among the Czechs, Russians, and 
Poles, and was clearly reflected in the works of 
Frederick Smetana, Peter Tchaikovsky, and Modest 
Moussorasky. Edward Grieg was a champion of Norweg- 
ian nationalism. Jean Sebelius expressed love for 
his country in "Finlandia." 

, . The later romantics related the 

total art expression to the Impressionist movement. 
The fervent outpouring of the romanticist decreased 
and new ideas produced vague suggestions of mood and 
atmosphere. Stimulated by the paintings of CUude 
Monet, Debussy sought to express shimmering effects 
of light and shades by means of tone color and chorda 1 
structure. His music Is almost formless in Its vague 
melodic and hannonic structure. Debussy was the 
greatest creator of Impressionist music, but Ottorino 
Respighi and Manuel de Fall worked successfully In 
this style. 



MT khcHttctuhe,* The styles of 

■ , antiquny were in great vogue 
duHng most of the 19th C. This can be seen In the 
Corinthian order in the additions to the Capitol in 
Washington, D. C. 



AJSr A^chUiictuAA , The styles of 

0S1 

an 

Washington, 

• Technological developments, 
which were produced during the Industrial Age, gave 
rise to new types of buildings during the latter part 
of the century. Standardization of parts enabled 
prefabri cation. The Oiy6tat PaJUu in London, de- 
signed by Sir John Paxton, was almost entirely made 
of iron and glass. 

Domestic architecture followed 
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these patterns: Tudor colonial » Georgian colonial* 
Dutch colonial, Queen Anne, Greek revival, and Gothic 
revival. Late Victorian architecture was popular 
during the last third of the 19th C. Examples are 
the Carson Mansion, Eureka, California} the Tennessee 
State Penitentiary, and Nashville Union Station. 
Late 19th C.bulldlngs of Interest are Carson, Perle, 
and Scott. In Chicago, designed by Louis Sulllvani and 
the Marshall Field warehouse by Henry Hobson Richard- 
son. 

$cut»tuM,. During the 19th C. 
sculpture was relatively unimportant. Painting was 
the dominant form of expression. Some of the best 
sculpture at this time was done by painters* such as 
Daumi er , Degas , and Renoir. The most Important 
sculptors were Auguste Rodin, who created Thi Tkinki^, 
Xht BuAgheM oi CoJUaJU, and lu TkoU (hhhu, and 
Francolse Rule, who designed the relief for the Aw 
de TfUonpht. In America sculpture was almost limited 
to the bust of the famous or monuments to the great. 

VaJMm* In France, this 
century began with an art termed mociM^lc. The most 
creative painter was Jacques Louis David, who became 
official painter to the Republic. In the latter part 
of the irx)0's the Ivipnuhioniit movement began with 
Edward Monet, Claude Monet, Auguste RenOir, and George 
Seurat. 

In Spain Francisco Goya was fore- 
most among the Spanish painters. Some his paintings 
are Lm Ap-^tc/iOA (a series of eight etchings for which 
he was denounced by authorities of the church), T/te 
VuUtva oi Wat (series), and Tfie Butt& oi Bottteoux* 

England produced several out- 
standing painters at this time: J(^n Constable, 
J(rfin M. H. Turner, and William Blake. An American 
ex-patrfate, James McNeil Whistler, was also among 
their ranks. 

American painting of the 19th C. 
was of several schools: the primitives, painters of 
miniatures, genre painters , landscape and Hudson River 
painters. Outstanding artists were Edward Hicks, Ed- 
ward Green Malbone, Eastman Johnson, Albert 61 erstadt, 
and John James Audubon. 
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LtTERATm The literature Of the 19th C. 
- fells roughly Into four cate* 
gories; mmUt, AutUUc^ n<Uion(xlUUCf <md 
iinpmilonUUt, The roittantic ere is essoaeted 
with the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge* Byron* 
Shelley. Keats, Bryant, Po6, Wh1ttier, Longfellow, 
and Holmes. 

, . , In the short stories and novels 

of Washington Irving, Herman Melville, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, one finds th? preoccupation with the past, 
the concern with man's moral functions, and the re- 
jection of intellect as prime motivator in life. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry 
Thoreau in their philosophical essays extolled the 
beauties of nature and insisted upon the Individual's 
obligation to hiwself. Johann Ooethe. in his master 
work '•Faust," united the elements of activity and 
design and romanticism and classicism. 



ReaUam 



HatlonAtUm 



, , , Realism, which reached Its peak 

In the mid- and late 1800 's, Is characterized by a 
rejection of middle-class ideals. Individualism, and 
restraint. Literary figures who best exemplify 
these characteristics are Charles Dickens, Walt Wblt^ 
man. Henry James, Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, 
and Guy de Maupassant. 

A tendency toward pessimisfm and 
a determination to depict the harsh realities of l^fe 
and the basic weakness and inhumanity of man are il- 
lustrated in the works of Emile Zola, Henri ok Ibsen, 
Theodore Dreiser, Anton Chekhov. Stephen Crane, and 
Thomas Hardy. 

\ - \ . Nationalism as a literary trait 

of the 19th C. found its best expression In the folk 
tales dealing with Paul Bunyan, Davy Crockett, Mike 
Fink, and Johnny Appleseed. One must not overlook 
E. E. Hale's "A Man Without a Country." Mark Twain's 
Tht InnocmU Khhoad and Ibsen's PeeA (Jt/ni. 

The sensory perceptions of 
Jewett, Mallarme. Materlinck. Dickinson, and Verlaine 
are an embodiment of the Impressionistic writings of 
the 19th C. 
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SUPPLimmv Samuel a8urche11« Agt oi 
REFEREWCES PAogmi (Time-Life, 1966) j 
Henry 0. Aiken, Tfie Age oj 
Ickotogy (Heritor, 1963} { The. PoMin Re<z<te^, ed, by 
Marston Bates and Philip S. Huiiphrey (Scrlbner, 1957) { 
T/ie UtaKo in MtUm HJUtofty, ^otxm t and i (Ben- 
ton, 1969) I Arthur Schleslnger, The AneUcon d4 
Re^oAme^ (Harvard University Press, 1950). 

For viewing are "The Westward 
Movement," "Meet Mr. Lincoln," "The Plantation South" 
from EBF. 

Mu4>ie references suggested are 
Gilbert Chase, AmeUca'A Mtw^c (McGraw-Hill . 1955); 
Alfred Einstein, U/Ui&it In the Homntit E^ (Norton, 
1947); Donald Grout, A Shoht Hiitofiy oi OptHA (Co1um> 
bia University Press, 1947); and Arthur W. Locks , 
Vmlt md t.cmntit V^ovmint in Pfuxnu (E. P. Button, 
1920). 

Available for viewing are 
"Carmen," "Gems of Song," "Paderewski Concert," "The 
String Choir," "The Great Waltz," "Barber of Seville," 
and "Don Pasquale." For listening, "Lyric Suite" 
(Victor), "Les Preludes" (Columbia), "New World 
Symphony" (Col uirbi a), and "H.M.S. Pinafore" (Angel). 

Suggested for viewing in re* 
lation to a/U. are "Goya" (Artemis), "Impressionist 
Paintings" (McGraw-Hi 11 Slide Series ) , "The rtodemist" 
(Life), the American Painting Series, parts II and 
III (Life) , and th(.> National Gallery slides. 

Relating to ^mtu/te are 
bfo/ild LUeAotuu dnd Ame/Ucon L^e/iAtu/ie from the 
College Outline Seriesi "Mark Twain's America" (McGraw- 
Hill) and "Mark Twain Gives and Interview" (Coronet), 
for viewing; and for listening, Caedmon's "Camille," 
"Coleridge," "Hawthorne Tales." "Keats' Poetry." and 
"Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe." 
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tU. PERIOD 1900 - PRESENT 



SOCULSrmtS in 20th C. tn«n we find llttU 
of the optimism chara<;teH$t1c 
of the Idth C. Two world wars* e depression » « cold war » 
and military action on two Easteim fronts have 
given man little confidence in the fMture. 

An age of violence* possibly 
fostered by the Influence Of Social Darwinism arid 
Nazism* has resulted In an unprecedented rise -In 
cr1me*-and the tragic and brutal assassination of 
.seme of the world's strongest spokesmen* 

"Mass man" has emerged , while 
on the other hand > the Individual continues to strug^ 
gle against conformity* Feelings Of personal In- 
security have culminated In such reactions as rac1sm» 
totalitarianism, fatalism, and drug addiction. The 
world* It Is said, Is running out of room—and pure 
water and air. 

There has been positive achieve- 
ment, too. In atomic power, a new dimension has been 
added to peace, as well as war. Scientists and engin- 
eers have put space at man's disposals The Black vo1co» 
^too long Ignored, has become an active Irritant to 
the slumbering conscience of the "unlnvolved." Young 
adults demand more meaningful curricula In education 
and more voice In administrative policy-making', ad* 
mlnlstrators who are aware are attempting to fulfill 
these demands. 

As the world has grown smaller, 
man's opportunity to know more of It has Increased, 
and the pursuit of culture, formerly limited to the 
affluent, Is within the means of the blue-collar work- 
er. Dramatic cures for crippling diseases have been 
effected, and breakthroughs In the arresting of killer 
diseases are Indicated. 

If we can learn nothing else, 
we can know that men in the Western world have faced 
at least five periods of chaos before, and that from 
each of these periods has come a worthy design for 
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living. The test lies In IndlvlduaV response and 
attitude; If man Is to attain a personal pattern 
for life which is constructive and fulfunina, it 
would seem that the search for this patten^ is in- 
cumbent upon him. 



MUSIC The 20th C. has seen drastic 

changes in our way of life, 
and as always , the arts reflect the forces of the 
age. Modern music 1 s bewllderi ng to some» for i t 
seems to lack order In the elements. Composers, to 
be totally creative, sought new dimensions of ex- 
pression. 

In this time of multi-media 
experiences, wri ters of music established new ideas 
melodically, harmonically and rhythmically. Form 
became relatively unimportant, and dissonance be- 
came a part of the expression, as experimentation 
produced musical sounds which characterized many 
20th C. works . Arnold Schoenberg, Igor Stravinsky, 
Bela Bartok, Paul Hindemith are among those who 
make valuable contributions to the present day 
scene. In America, Ives, Copland, Sessions^ Rieager, 
and Pi stun have contributed masterful works to the 
contemporary repertoire. 

More and more modern music 
has been inspired throuah drama and dance, shew mu- 
sic, and background music for radio and television. 
Irvin Berlin, George Gershwin, Jerome Kern , Cole 
Porter, Leonard Bernstein, and Richard Rodgers are 
among many "hall of fame" composers. 

Modern jazz has charted new 
courses, created new styles and forms, and added 
new enthusiasm and interest to "Music, 1970." Jazz, 
as did art music, developed from folk music. The 
two main sources for this expression were Europe and 
Africa. 

The oriain and development of 
folk, pop, and rock vividly pictur'^s man's problems 
through the years. Nashville, Tennessee, "Music 
City, USA," offers through its recording Industry, 
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"Grand 01* Opry," Country music stars » and pro* 
arainnlng throughout the world a significant force 
In contemporary music today • 

Developments In physical and 
electronic acoustics have opened ways for great 
experiments in musical tone production. Outstanding 
men In this field of endeavor Include Milton Babbit 
and Gilbert Trythall. 



ART MMte^tuAt. During the last 

two centuries a new architec- 
ture has emerged with Industrialism as Its core. 
The Bauhaus» a school formed by Walter Groplus In 
Germany In the early 1900* s, Is of utmost Importance 
In a stu4y of our architecture today. It sought 
solutions for problems concerning housing, urban 
planning, and mass production while stressing crea- 
tivity. His design for the Bauhaus building estab- 
lished the principles for the -tnteAnitCiomt^ ityU» 

Meis von der Rohe, one of the 
founders of modern architecture, has many buildings 
to his credit; the German pavilion, built for the 
International Exposition at Barcelona; and the 
Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago; the 
Seagram building In New York. 

Frank Lloyd Wright has produced 
more outstanding examples of his work than most archi- 
tects. From homes to museums to office buildings, all 
are equally superior: the Solomon Guggenheim Museum, 
Johnson Wax building, and two homes, Tali esain East 
and Taliesain West. Other architects of note are 
Paul Randolph, Eero Saarlnen, and Edward Stone. 

ScutptuAe., Sculpture has again 
become popular, after being rather unimportant during 
the last century. Today as never before, sculptors 
are working in a vast amount of new and unusual mater- 
ials. 

England's Henry Moore is noted 
for his monumental garden figures Of metal. Metals 
have always been popular with the sculptor/from 
earliest time, and now with methods of casting avail- 
able, it is more so. Artists working in metal Include 
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Oacques Lipschltz* Constantln Broncusi, and david 
Smith. 

Many of the current pop sculp- 
tors work In a variety of materials on the same 
designs their work is termed miud mtdU* Claes 01- • 
denburg and George Segal co(*ine plaster with "ready- 
mades.'* Others use parts of scrap metal or parts 
of furniture and plastics to give form to their ideas. 

^ , , Of interest to Nashvil Hans are 
tho Yonowii.g sculptures and/or sculptors; Puryear 
Him's cast metal sculptures depicting histoiy of • 
Tennessee, located around the Cordell Hull Building 
on Capitol Hill; William Edmondson, a primitive of 
Nashville* who before his death achieved fame as a 
sculptor, mainly of small figures (some are in the 
Chi 1 dren ' s Museun) ; and Kahlil 6i bran, whose uncle 
wrote me p/wpjet, is represented in the permanent 
collection at Mieekwood by the metal sculpture Pte<tt; 
and Lin Emery was the creator of the metal fountain 
sculpture in the new Third National Bank lobby. 

/ . . Other groups were the German 

expressionists (Franz Marc), the Blue Rider group 
(Vassily Kandinsky), the cubists (Juan Gris and 
Pablo Picasso), the futurists (Marcel Duchanp), the 
s uprema ti s ts ( Kaz i mi r Ma 1 e vi ch ) , an d th e s urreal i s ts 
(Salvador Dali and Yves Tanguy). 

Paintim * The first signs of 
a new and specifically zoth c. movement in painting 
appeared in 1905. The major movements are varied, 
and many artists who changed their styles of painting 
over the years could be placed with a number of 
different schools. 

^ouue* were a group of paint- 
ers under the leadership of Henri Hatissi, whose 
paintings were so colorful and bMlliant irate critics 
labeled the "fauves" (wild beasts). 

In America, "The Eight," or 
"ashcan" school, reported urban life honestly and 
were little interested in the formal problems which 
the European painters set for themselves (Robert 
Henri, George Luks, Everett Shinn). 

Additional American groups 
include the social realists, Critical realists, 
abstract expressionists. Northwestern School, new 
realists, pop art, hard-edge and op artists. 
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IITERATURE The 20th C. writer in his search 
for new sets of values has In- 
volved himself with a considerable emphasis on the 
emotions > Intuition » and action. This century Is » 
too, a period marked by pessimism, disillusionment, 
and skepticism. We find a reflection of this unrest 
In the disappearance of metrical forms In all liter- 
ary modes of expression, including entertainment 
media. 

Among those writers who best 
reflect the characteristics of the age in the areas 
of the novel and short story are James Joyce* William 
Faulkner, John Steinbeck, Ernest Hemin^a^, Albert 
Camus, Truman' Capote, and Jamas Baldwin. 

These same characteristics 
are borne out in the dramatic writing of Eugene 
O'Neill, Tennessee Williams, George Bernard Shaw, 
Jean Paul Sartre, Oscar Wilde, Sean 0' Casey, T. S. 
Eliot, and Arthur Miller. 

Poets who reflect both op- 
timism and despair are Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, 
A. E. Housman, Langston Hughes, Countee Cullen, James 
Ueldon Johnson, Edgar Lee Master, Dylan Thomas, and 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti. 

SUPPLEMEMTARy Horton White, Tfi4 Age o< Ana£{/- 
RBmBNCES 4-44 (Mentor, I960); Joel Colton, 
Twentieth CmiuAy (Time-Life, 
Social Studied 1968); Arthur Schlesinger, Tht Coming thzMeui 

Vtal (Houghton, 1959); Robert Penn Warren, Wfio SpeafeA 
ioK tht ^^Q^o'^ (Random. 1965); Martin Luther King, 
T/umfjc^ Co/wcience (Harper, 1968) and W/ty We Can'-t 
Wdct (Harper, 1964); Stuart Chase, Tht VhopiA. Study 
0^ UanlUnd (Harper, 1962); George Stewart, Wot So 
Rtdi Ai VouThinki GoAbagz, Smog, and Sewagt (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin. 1968). 

Among the numerous films avail- 
able for viewing are "Brotherhood of Man" (Contempor- 
ary Films), "Hollywood: The Golden Years" (Sterling), 
"A City Decides" (Contemporary Fllus), and "Minds 
of Men^' (UNESCO). Guidance Associates has a series 
which Includes "The Search for Black Identity," 
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"Proud Heritage from West Africa," "Martin Luther 
King," "Malcolm X," and "The Black Odyssey: Migra- 
tion to the Cities." Recomnended listening Includes 
"But I Am Somebody" (Pete), "Israel Is Born" (Caed- 
monj, E<fc*ard R. Murrow's "Reporter Remembers" (Colum- 

ikiAic references suggested are 
Leonard Bernstein, Voung ?tx>pUA ContvuU ioK Read- 
im mi LUtenlnQ (Simon-Schuster, 1962) ; Isaac 
Goldberg, Tin Pan AtUy (Ungar, 1961) j tangston 
Hughes and Arna Bontemps, Book NtQ/vo foadoht. 
(OOdd and Mead, 1958); Henry Pleasants, Tkt Agonu 
oi UockAn UuLilc (Simon-Schuster, 195S); and Marshall 
Steams, The StoKy oi J«z (Oxford University Press, 
1956). 

For listening, are "Applachi an 
Spring" (Contemporary), "The Medium" (Athena), "The 
Threepenny Opera (Brandon), "Copland's Billy the Kid" 
(Mercury), "Brittens Ceremony of Carols" (London), 
and "Ensembles for Synthesizers" (Colunbia), 

Recommended for reference to 
oAt are Joshua Taylor, Leaning to Look (University 
of Chicago Press, 1957); Bernard Myer, Aiotto 
in thz Uahlng (McGraw-Hill, 1950); Frederick Gore, 
M}6tAAct A/U (Crown)i John Bauer, AmeUcon int 
Oufi CentuAy (Praeger, 1960). 

For viewing ^ire "Pablo Picasso 
(Eye-Gate), Famous Artist at Work Series, "Physics 
and Painting" (National Gallery); and Rhinehold Visu- 
als (a portfolio of over 20 large, stiff reproductins 
on various topics). 

Titles of literary works that 
may prove helpful Include James Joyce, Po^tfiiaU 
oi thz AMlit ai a Voung Mom; William Faulkner, Tkt 
Sound and tht fuAy; John Steinbeck, 0^ Mice and Men; 
Sinclair Lewis, BttneA Gantry, kkuM &Oi&et, Babbitt, 

Dramatlcworks Include Shaw's 
PugmUon, 0*Heil)'s T/ie J cemn Corned, Williams's 
The 6^0^^ Utna^tUt, and Wilde's StUome. For viewing, 
"A»Ch1 Id's Christmas In Wales" (Contemporary), "Our 
Town" (E8F), and "Yeats Country" (international Films). 
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